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In Search of a Book 


NE of the interests of my life these days is a job—the 
job of being advisory editor of a publishing house. 
It is not only a job, it is an avocation, and more, it is a search. | 
suppose the hunting instinct is in everyone, to be satisfied by hunting 
something, from golf balls to lions in Africa. As for me, I hunt 
books, and I know I am but one of many. In other editorial offices 
there are hundreds of others who hope, as I do, for the moment 
when we may pick up from the pile of manuscripts one which is a 
Book. In the hope of that moment we read thru thousands of typed 
pages, pages neatly typed and bound in a literary agent’s covers, and 
pages badly done by some overworked clerk in his scant evenings. 
Whatever they are, these pages are for me always an exciting pos- 
sibility until I have scanned them and laid them regretfully on the 
heap of manuscripts to be rejected. Yet however high that heap 
becomes I am not discouraged. I turn indeed with the more eager- 
ness to the next one not yet seen. For somewhere, sometime, | 
shall discover that one for which I search, the manuscript sent in 
by some young unknown person who, writing in obscurity and per- 
haps poverty, discovers himself to me as the possible genius. 

Not that a writer always discovers himself in this one way. He 
may be a silent, seemingly ordinary young person to be met any- 
where, whose book is still struggling unshaped in his mind. To see 
the book shape, perhaps to help it to be expressed, is also to complete 
the search at one point. 

And I do not believe there ever was a better time than now 
for young genius to emerge. It is not, it is true, so hopeful a time 
for mediocre talent. Because people have less money to spend than 
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they used to have, when they buy a book they demand more than 
they used to demand. If it is a book that bears reading more than 
once, so much the better. But there is no editor, no publisher, who 
is not combing his manuscripts eagerly for the new and real writer, 
and any signs of ability are detected. There is no truth in the often 
expressed belief of the unsuccessful writer, that it is only those with 
established names who can hope for attention. Authors with 
established names, if they produce trash, as the best of them may 
do, sometimes, are rejected, too. Quality is more important today 
than name. It is one of the good results of the depression. 

So the search goes on. With me it has gone on now for six 
months, since I began to read manuscripts and talk with aspiring 
authors. I know that I have seen only a part of what is being 
written, but I see every manuscript that comes into the office of an 
average publishing house, and they are hundreds, and I have not yet 
found the book. I know that I need not be discouraged, because 
only once in several years does a book appear by a talented new 
writer. 

Yet why should this be true? Of these hundreds of manu- 
scripts I read many are surprisingly well written, some are also well 
conceived and intelligently developed. But that is the best that can 
be said and it is not enough. 

The chief fault in them is, I think, a lack of reality. Of talk 
there is plenty but it is so often meaningless talk. There is action 
but it is action without vitality because it is causeless activity. There 
are people who do not live in spite of noise and movement because 
they are sporadic and unrelated to humanity. There is liveliness 
but it is not life. 

Yet our country is one of the most various in the world, richest 
in every sort of humanity. There should be scores of young authors 
flowering out of this rich soil into vivid writing. Surely they must 
appear. But it may be that our country is too varied and therefore 
confusing to the young. There is no pattern visible, no unity to 
be grasped. 

Whatever the cause for delay I do not give up the search. 
Every day fresh manuscripts are piled upon my desk. Almost every 
week I meet somewhere someone who wants to write a book. Some 
day the door will open and it may be the genius. Or some day I shall 
take up a manuscript, perhaps badly typed or on cheap paper and 
perhaps full of scrawled corrections, but perhaps, too, the first page 
will begia like music, sure and clear and finished. There, there, will 
be the Book. 











Reading With a Purpose 






N these days of constant change both 

in the social order ftself and in the 
abilities and skills which the future citi- 
zen should possess, it is becoming more 
and more evident that the trend is toward 
an ever increasing need to know how and 
where to look for general and specific 
information. No longer are we content 
merely to be told things. Instead we 
want to find out for ourselves not only 
what has happened, but why it has hap- 
pened and how the beliefs and customs 
of peoples contributed to the results 
achieved. Education in this changing 
world must adapt its methods to meet 
these needs or become ineffective in 
producing the useful citizen of tomor- 
row. In former days, the child was 
handed a textbook containing the facts 
believed necessary for him to know, 
all selected and arranged for him. This 
method is no longer followed in the pro- 
gressive school. Instead the child him- 
self is required to search for this knowl- 
edge by consulting many sources, by 
examining pictures, charts, models and 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY 
By Helen Carpenter * 





other interesting materials, and by evalu- 
ating these for himself. His interest 
is first awakened by the setting up of a 
worth while project to be worked out, 
and then he is led to solve his problem 
thru the use of many books and other 
materials. 

This change in teaching methods has 
made the school library a real necessity 
in the progressive school, and the libra- 
rian and teacher must work closely to- 
gether. The school library of yesterday 
was a place of austere quiet, where one 
went merely to read or to choose a book 
to take home. It was an attractive place, 
to be sure, a place of relaxation from 
the strict discipline of the classroom, 
and it afforded an opportunity to read. 
But the school library of today in a pro- 
gressive school is much more than that. 
It is a busy workshop as well as a 
pleasant place to read. It meets and 
supplements the work of the classroom 
at every point and vitalizes it thru pro- 
viding pupils with the means of discover- 
ing knowledge for themselves and of 


* Librarian assisting the Superintendent of Libraries, Board of Education, New York City. The 
picture on this page is of John D. Wells Junior High School Library (J. H. 50 Brooklyn). 
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acquiring work and study habits to carry 
over into adult life. 

The school library cannot function in 
this way unless certain conditions exist 
in the school. Library books and’ mate- 
rials must of course be at hand, but a 
number of other things are also neces- 
sary. First, the school must be so organ- 
ized that use of library materials is 
facilitated, i.e. there must be easy access 
to the library when necessary ; the prin- 
cipal must understand the function of 
the library in education and must stand 
behind it, the teachers must know how 
to use library materials in their daily 
teaching, and the librarian must know 
the curriculum and how to cooperate 
with the teachers by supplying needed 
books and materials and in showing 
pupils how to use them in solving prob- 
lems. With this combination of circum- 
stances, the library becomes the real 
center. and focal point of the work of 
the school: 


During the past year, an experiment 
has been tried unofficially in six junior 
high schools in New York City on this 
close correlation of library and class- 
room, with the idea of testing at least 
subjectively this method of vitalizing the 
teaching process thru a wide use of 
books. Altho conditions in these schools 
did not fully reach the ideal stated in 
the last paragraph, it was possible to try 
the experiment in a limited way thru 
interested teachers. The librarians were 
eager to do so, and it is thru their 
efforts that it has been so successful. 


The schools trying the experiment are : 

Charles Sumner Junior High School (P. S. 
65 Manhattan) 

Mangin Junior High School (P.S. 97 Man- 
hattan ) 

Elmer Ellsworth Junior High School (P.S. 
156 Manhattan) 

Elijah D. Clark Junior High School (P.S. 
37 Bronx) 

John Marshall Junior High School (P.S. 
210 Brooklyn) 

Winthrop Junior High School (P.S. 232 
Brooklyn) 


Since all pupils are required to take 
English, and since most of the teachers 
in charge of libraries in our junior high 
schools have been English teachers, and 
hence are more familiar with the litera- 


* Correlating school library and classroom, by H. S. Carpenter. 
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ture of English, it was decided to begin 
this experiment chiefly thru the required 
English readings, tho this was left to the 
discretion of the librarians. An outline * 
was given to them suggesting. books 
supplying backgrounds for these required 
readings, and also indicating where the 
library reference books tied. up most 
closely with the subjects in the junior 
high school curriculum. The, librarians 
were then left to themselves to formulate 
their own plans and it is most interesting 
to note that no two people followed just 
the same plan and yet each has developed 
a technique successful in so far as 
hampering circumstances permitted. In 
all six schools, the experiment was tried 
intensively with only a few classes 
(sometimes just an experimental group 
and a control group), and with only one 
or two sympathetic teachers. The classes 
used were those of either the eighth or 
ninth year. Reports from the librarians 
on their year’s experiment have been 
summarized and follow here. 


Charles Sumner Junior High School 
(P. S. 65 Manhattan ) 


Thru cooperation with ninth year English 
teachers, it was decided to use the preparation 
of a Shakespeare project book for the experi- 
ment with all except the industrial classes. 
Lists of books on Shakespeare and his period 
were given to the teachers by the librarian 
and were posted in the library, and the pupils 
were told to secure information to be used 
in their project books upon topics specified 
by the teacher. Immediately the pupils dis- 
covered that they did not know how to 
locate specific books for themselves. This 
provided an opportunity to teach them to use 
the card catalog when the pupils themselves 
felt its practical value and eagerly made use 
of it as a tool. Boys and girls examined with 
interest the books they located which supplied 
the background needed to make Shakespeare’s 
plays real, including English history, books 
about -the manners and customs of Shake- 
speare’s time, the theater, and stories such as 
Bennett’s Master Skylark and Tappan’s /n the 
Days of Queen Elizabeth. Further work on 
the project book demonstrated the need for 
biographical information, specific details of 
the Elizabethan period and of the Shakespeare 
theater, again opening the way for a library 
lesson, this time on the encyclopedia, when 
there was cbviously a felt need and an im- 
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mediate application. A request for information 
about, or pictures of, recent Shakespearian 
plays, costuming, etc. was filled thru a lesson 
on the vertical file which fortunately contained 
some useful clippings and pictures. The desire 
to use appropriate quotations called for a les- 
son on Bartlett’s Practical Quotations, and the 
physical make-up of a book together with its 
parts (table of contents, preface, index, etc.) 
was reviewed when the time came to put the 
project book together. 

The result of this work with the ninth year 
classes showed its value. The pupils dis- 
played interest and enthusiasm in their work, 
and they felt that the library lessons were 
vital and practical. The completed project 
books showed excellent results in independence 
in research and in handling of materials 
found. The pupils demonstrated a real knowl- 
edge and appreciation of Shakespeare and his 
times and much supplementary reading was 
done. 

With the ninth year industrial classes, voca- 
tional guidance was used as a project and in 
similar tho more elementary and concrete 
ways, lessons on the card catalog, vertical file 
and’ parts of a book were taught. Pupils were 
thus led to books and pamphlets about voca- 
tions, and thru the interest developed thru 
a topic which had its appeal for them, indi- 
rectly acquired an ability to use books to find 
needed information. 

The eighth year classes worked on a project 
on Julius Caesar, since they were reading 
Julius Caesar at the time. In this case, much 
emphasis was placed on the background read- 
ing, leading toward the preparation of a class 
bibliography of books and articles read. This 
necessitated learning to use the card catalog, 
the vertical file, the encyclopedia, and a review 
of the parts of a book in order to locate 
references and record them properly. Much 
reading was done and a creditable bibliography 
prepared. 


Mangin Junior High School (P. S. 97 
Manhattan) 


The librarian started her campaign by bor- 
rowing the plan books of several teachers of 
eighth and ninth year classes, in order to dis- 
cover what topics would be taken up each 
week. She then planned her teaching of the 
various reference books to fit in with the 
needs of these classes as closely as possible. 
As an example, when the classes in business 
training were studying the topic “Communica- 
tion,” and would need to find out something 
about Morse, about inventions used in com- 
munication, and about the ways we travel, 
she taught them to use the card catalog and 
the encyclopedia to locate the information 
they wanted. They realized at once the prac- 
tical use of these lessons coming just when 
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they needed them. She also made it a habit 
to ask the boys as they came in if they had 
any assignments or problems for which they 
needed to obtain information, and she fre- 
quently made these the basis of a library 
lesson or at least a brief recall of former 
lessons. Examples of such problems were 
biographical information about authors, classi- 
cal allusions from the Odyssey, preparation of 
assembly programs, and selecting material for 
posters, all of which required the use of 
reference books or tools and afforded a felt 
need in the minds of the pupils and hence a 
desire to learn. 

She provided lists of background reading 
for required reading in eighth and ninth year 
English classes which were sent to the English 
teachers, were posted in the school library 
where a special table was reserved to display 
these books, and the lists were also placed 
in the nearest branch of the public’ library 
where a corner of the referencé’ room was 
reserved for pupils using these books and 
reference books which were kept conveniently 
near. By a special arrangemént with the 
public library, the names.of pupils using these 
books were sent to. the school and library 
credit was given them at the school. 

A check-up with the teachers and the public 
library revealed an increase in reading along 
the lines indicated and the librarian reports 
that these pupils show more skill and better 
judgment in the use ‘of reference books to aid 
in class work. Illness on the part of the libra- 
rian prevented her from carrying out her 
plans as fully as she had wished. 


John Marshall Junior High School 
(P. S. 210 Brooklyn) 


In this ‘school a bright ninth year first term 
(RC) class having the library for a home 
room was selected for intensive work. These 
pupils had considerable opportunity to browse 
about and they also aided the librarian in 
keeping the books in order, in mending books 
and in running the library, and in that way 
became very familiar with the book collection. 
Lessons on the use of the card catalog, 
encyclopedia, biographical dictionaries, almanac 
and anthologies were taught to this class 
whenever a need for such knowledge arose in 
their classes. Other ninth year first term 
classes came to the library for a period once a 
week and received library instruction accord- 
ing to a regular schedule (not necessarily 
based on the need of the moment). All pupils 
were permitted to come to the library after 
school for an hour if they wished. 

During the term the RC class selected 
hobbies and as groups prepared bibliographies 
upon these hobbies. This of course required 
much use of the card catalog. They also by 
using the card catalog helped to select and 
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A corner of The Mangin Junior High School 
Library (J. H. 97 Manhattan) 


to arrange on special shelves background 
readings on the Odyssey, Shakespeare, French, 
Latin, and other subjects. They did a very 
thoro and complete piece of work and the 
interest ran high. These pupils also, thru 
their familiarity with the book collection, gave 
many valuable suggestions as to new books to 
be ordered to round out the collection. 

In the second term, this same class (now 
RD) selected and read many different books 
supplying backgrounds for the Odyssey. Oral 
reports were made and a library project book 
was prepared in which reports on these books 
were included with full bibliographic details 
and a statement of research done in preparing 
the project. Explanation of classical allusions 
used called for a lesson on the Century Cyclo- 
pedia of Names, Harper's Classical Dictionary, 
and the unabridged dictionary. 

A comparison of the work done by this class 
thru its mastery of library tools and its wide 
reading, with the work of other 9B classes 
where the library had not been especially 
stressed, showed vast contrast and a great 
superiority of grasp by this group. 


Winthrop Junior High School 
(P. S. 232 Brooklyn) 


In this school, the librarian conceived the 
idea of trying intensive library work with the 
9B classes to improve deficiencies in sub- 
jects on the theory that children fail because 
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they do not know how to use books in study. 
All pupils had already been taught to use the 
common reference books and the card catalog 
in the eighth year and in 9A in their regular 
weekly library periods, but she believed that 
these failing children had not thoroly mastered 
the use of these tools, or perhaps had not 
realized their practical application in study. 

As the 9B classes came to her she had all 
deficient pupils give her a list of topics in 
which they needed help. She also talked over 
failing pupils with their subject teachers and 
planned the procedure to be followed. Each 
pupil’s difficulty was diagnosed and he was 
turned loose in the library to find books and 
materials needed to help him. He used the 
card catalog, encyclopedia, vertical file, refer- 
ence books under the guidance of the librarian 
in his search for this knowledge, and he was 
required to read all the material he could find 
and to make notes (this opened the way for a 
lesson on note-taking). From these notes 
each pupil had to write a shori report on his 
topic, and to keep a record of all research 
work done. The librarian checked his work 
and notified his subject teacher of the results, 
and in the majority of cases the deficiencies 
were worked off thru this method, and a great 
improvement in study habits was apparent. 
The pupils were convinced of the value of 
learning to use library materials by this prac- 
tical demonstration. 
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Elijah D. Clark Junior High School 
(P. S. 37 Bronx) 


A class of bright ninth year (RD) pupils 
was used in this school for this experiment in 
correlating library and classroom. Previous 
to reaching 9 B, all pupils had had instruction 
in the use of library tools. This class there- 
fore was set to compiling bibliographies of 
background reading to be used in connection 
with the Odyssey and Ivanhoe. Where neces- 
sary, a recall of lessons on the use of card 
catalog and other needed reference books was 
given. These bibliographies were used by this 
class and two other 9B classes for their sup- 
plementary reading, and topics were chosen 
for oral or written reports which involved 
further consultation of reference books or 
card catalog. 

Each pupil in this RD class made a museum 
piece for a Homeric Museum, composed and 
printed a label for it containing an appropriate 
quotation from the Odyssey, and gave a two- 
minute talk about it. Research work for this 
problem involved use of the card catalog, 
encyclopedia, dictionary, books of quotations, 
etc., and the Homeric Museum was a very 
interesting and worth while project when com- 
pleted. Pupils doing this work showed a fine 
command of the use of books as tools. Toward 
the end of the term, a Hobby Show was given 
which led to much consultation of books on 
useful arts found thru a use of the card 
catalog. 

With a slow ninth year class, the projects 
“Health thru the ages,” “How the world 
travels,” and “Telling time thru the ages” 
served as a means to introduce the encyclo- 
pedia and other reference books by the assign- 
ing of specific topics to groups. The librarian’s 
introduction of specific supplementary books 
promoted reading and resulted in some simple 
book reports and the designing of book covers 
to fit the books. Selections from a set of 
readers led to interest in living authors, serv- 
ing to introduce Who’s Who, which resulted 
in a wall chart called “Who’s Who in 9A6” 
and the investigation as to how one’s name 
gets into Who’s Who. 


Elmer Ellsworth Junior High School 
(P. S. 159 Manhattan) 


In this school the approach to this experi- 
ment * was thru background reading for Eng- 
lish and for French and Italian classes. Dur- 
ing the first term two 8A groups were used, 
in which the I.Q. was approximately the same, 
one group being the experimental and the 
other the control. These groups were reading 


* Full account in 
School Handbook. 1934. 
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as required readings Courtship 
Standish and Evangeline. 

The book Day in a Colonial Kitchen was 
shown to the experimental group and its pic- 
tures were looked at and discussed in relation 
to the books being read. The girls were told 
of other interesting books in the library about 
Plymouth, Acadians, etc., in a way which 
established the desire to read the books, mak- 
ing necessary a lesson on the card catalog to 
help locate them. Trouble in finding the 
actual book on the shelf opened the way for a 
lesson on the Decimal Classification. Short 
talks on Gay Madelon and other similar books 
and pictures increased the interest and caused 
a demand for the books. An assignment 
calling for a bulletin board display of pictures 
led to a lesson on the vertical file and the 
finding of pictures and booklets. The class 
then decided to keep a notebook on what they 
were learning, and since they needed for their 
notebooks information about the authors and 
localities of the books they were reading, a 
lesson on the encyclopedia followed. Points 
looked up in their English textbook brought 
out the need for a lesson on the parts of a 
book. 

The girls had become very much interested 
and read all they could find relating to the 
required readings, recommending books to 
each other and trying to outdo one another 
in finding new material, occasioning a ready 
and frequent use of the library tools studied. 
This led them to the public library which 
cooperated by lending books not in the school 
library. 

The control group in the meantime had had 
their regular library periods and scheduled 
library instruction but had not been exposed 
to this intensive pushing of background read- 
ing altho, the books were available to them 
whenever they wanted them. 

At the end of the term, two objective tests, 
of twenty-five questions each, were given to 
both groups, one on backgrounds for the re- 
quired reading and the other on the use of 
library tools. The results of these tests were 
extremely interesting and follow here: 


Average number of right answers 


Control 





Experi- 
mental Group 

Tests of Knowledge Group 
Of backgrounds of books read ...... 23.5 13.5 
Of use of library tools .......... 22.5 12.5 








Similarly classes studying French and Italian 
were trained in the use of the card catalog, 
dictionary, Decimal Classification, encyclo- 
pedia, and atlas thru background reading of 


stories of French and Italian life, travel 
(Continued on page 510) 
Mary Murray, in New York City. 2d Junior High 








The Annual Report and Library Publicity 


By John M. Connor* 


Herewith is presented the 29th annual re- 
port... During the year 491 books were added 
and 5 were withdrawn from the collection. . 
78 schools were served and 8 individuals. . 
Miss , who had worked in the reading 
room during the summer resigned September 
1st. . . The total circulation amounted to 
12,351. . . 982 volumes were returned to the 
catalog room on May 24th as overstock. . . 
Of these 982 volumes, 14 were redistributed to 
the branches, 951 were transferred to the cen- 
tral library and 14 were retained for filling 
future orders. . . 


Tus reads the typical present day 

Library annual report. And in such 
a maze of technical phraseology as is 
frequently presented as the basis of a 
library annual report, in such statements 
of hard facts and cold figures, in that 
dull, colorless and monotonous conglo- 
meration of statistical and other data, 
there lies buried a veritable treasure of 
library publicity. In fact, so wide and 
varied are the contents of annual reports, 
that some library publicity managers 
have drawn on them to supply news 
copy, at intervals, during an entire year. 

Such conspicuous failure to recog- 
nize the utility of the substance of the 
annual statement is serious enough, but 
how often does the mere arrangement 
and presentation of the report itself 
become a lost opportunity, in bringing an 
awareness of the services and facilities 
of the library to the attention of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Citizen of the community. It 
is this latter situation we shall attempt 
to develop in this article, pointing out 
just how the annual report of the library 
can be arranged and presented as a 
medium of library publicity. 

But before we turn our attention to 
the actual techniques of preparation, let 
us first determine to whor the librarian 
is obliged to report. First and foremost 
is the local government. It is its officials 
who usually, in the case of public libra- 
ries, appropriate the funds, appoint the 
librarian, and thru legislation define the 
policies of the institution. The annual 





* Columbia University School of Library Service. 
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1924 1934 


A Comparison of Books 
Borrowed 





BB acute Non-fiction 
Zadute Fiction 


children’s Books 


THE CIRCULATION WHEEL 


(From “The Bridge,’ Albany Public 
Library) 








report consequently officially serves as 
the librarian’s “account of his steward- 
ship.” Next comes the general public, 
who comprise the library’s patrons, 
donors, or taxpayers. Also must be con- 
sidered the trustees, whose publ ic- 
spirited positions contribute both mate- 
rially and morally to the existence of 
the library. Finally, as a gesture of pro- 
fessional good will, the other libraries 
of the vicinity should likewise be re- 
cipients of the report. 


Two Reports Better Than One 


With this distribution in mind, it 
would be wise to prepare not one but 
two forms of annual report. One would 
be a formal, official, technical and other- 
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wise strictly business report. This would 
serve as the professional and historical 
record of the year’s growth, use, methods 
of administration, finances, and compara- 
tive ratios, and would be placed in the 
hands of the government officials, the 
trustees and the neighboring library ad- 
ministrators. One copy would also be 
deposited with the issuing library’s other 
records. 

Then from this formal report as a 
basis, would be constructed a more at- 
tractive and less complicated statement, 
one not so lengthy or involved in con- 
tent, one which the residents of the com- 
munity, the potential library readers, 
would find both easy and interesting to 
read, one that would at the same time 
present an account of the previous year’s 
activities and an appealing description 
of the library’s purposes and uses to the 
community. 


The starting point is the writing of this 
popular report. To accomplish the func- 
tion of publicity in publishing an annual 
statement, the report must be well writ- 
ten, containing a concise, smartly pre- 
pared narrative of the year’s outstanding 
events and featuring those incidents most 
interesting and capable of capturing the 
attention. As an acid test of the eligibil- 
ity of material when considering its in- 
clusion in preparing the report, evaluate 
it from the standpoint of its news con- 
tent. If the item or function would make 
worthwhile copy when inserted in the 
newspaper, then it may be assumed it 
would likewise serve adequately as part 
of the report. Unusual services as 
rendered by the library, work with spe- 
cial groups or classes, lectures and other 
entertaining and cultural events, odd 
and exceptional questions, etc. are the 
best and generally most interesting 
sources from which to draw. 


Exclude all hackneyed or stereotyped 
phrases or constructions, and never write 
in a vein beyond the depth of the aver- 
age person’s conception or intellectual 
capacities. The style should be simple 
and clear, not verbose and pompous. The 
element of human interest should per- 
meate it from start to finish. Then, too, 
it must be remembered that the anecdote 
is always attention insurance. Further- 
more, the report should be prepared with 
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a personal tone, chummy and chatty, 
rather than stiff and over-dignified. The 
facts that tell a story should never be 
tucked deep in the heart of a long article 
which may never be read. Rather they 
should be placed in the first few para- 
graphs. Better, still, however, would 
be the preparation of a brief story which 
would contain only these facts. 

Should the inclusion of statistics be 
found indispensable, introduce them thru 
the medium of clever graphic analogies 
or comparisons. Steer clear, wherever 
possible, of the chart or tabular form of 
presenting such figures, unless such chart 
or table may be so captioned or illus- 
trated as to make it novel or unusually 
interesting. Draw comparisons between 
yours and other well-known libraries, 
between yours and the ideal library, or 


WHAT THE DEPRESION YEARS DID TO THE LIBRARV 


SUOWING PERCENTAGE INCREASE OVER 1929-1929 
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A TELL-TALE GRAPH 
(From the 1933 annual re- 
port of the Los Angeles 

Public Library) 
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THE QUEENS BOROUGH PUBLIC LIBRARY 
RHE HSE EEE EES 


BOOK 
DUPLICATION 


Duplicating books for 
a public library with 
the taxpayers’ money 


“THE WATERFOWL AND THE DUCK” 


YOUNG school teacher was attempting to inoculate a class 
of half-grown and almost-grown boys with a love of good 
reading. She worked intensively hoping to lead them through 
the low-beamed doors of grammar and rhetoric to an outlook on 
that greater field of literature which was her ultimate aim for 
her pupils. Her d at the in which this “‘talkie’’ 
was registered was William Cullen Bryant's ‘““To a Waterfowl” 
One of the comatose bodies before the teacher seemed suddenly 
restored to life. Even the face became expressive. The young 
woman said with hopeful enthusiam, “John! what would you 
have said if you had seen what Bryant saw?’ And John said, 
‘Aw I'd of said, ‘thar goes a duck!’" 
Now John is a character in the Great American Saga, really 
Twenty-five years after he had accused Bryant of verbosity he 
(over) 








INTERESTING THE TAXPAYER IN THE LIBRARY 
PROBLEM 


(A broadside from The Queens Borough 
Public Library, Jamaica, New York) 


relate your figures to the population of 
the community, the readers at the li- 
brary or the figures for the preceding 
year. Bar charts and comparative con- 
tents measures are the more popular 
methods of presenting statistics of any 
form to the layman. 

So much for the literary preparation 
of the popular annual library statement. 
And if the function of publicity is to be 
attained and the best results realized on 
it, serious attention needs be paid also 
to the physical appearance, the arrange- 
ment, in a word, the format. A piece of 
literary endeavor may prove a master- 
piece and remain unnoticed because of 
the unattractive material with which it is 
physically prepared. How often do we 
hear the pronouncement made against 
an edition of Shakespeare or Goethe or 
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Cervantes or another of the classics, that 
the printing is too small or illegible, 
or that the book is too large or too bulky 
or not large enough ? 

Many and varied are the forms in 
which libraries’ annual statements ap- 
pear, and the only criterion of proper 
choice of form is that which good taste 
and judgment dictate for a specific set of 
circumstances. The most common form, 
and the most formidable looking, is the 
pamphlet. Care shou!ld be taken here, 
however, to see that its bulk of contents 
is kept down to a minimum. A long 
report loses its effectiveness, no matter 
how masterly the handling of the sub- 
ject matter. Then there’s the folder. 
This ordinarily appears in three, four, 
or five sides. The main objection to 
this form is that in folding over the 
parts, a continuity of the order of pages 
tends to become confusing. Another 
method of presentation is the leaflet. 
Such a type makes for neatness and a 
compact arrangement. Finally, short and 
concentrated annual reports have been 
successfully presented on single cards 
in the form of bookmarks. 

As to the size of the format, again 
it is a matter which must be decided 
separately for each individual case, and 
judgment must guide and direct. The 
preferable size, however, is that which 
when folded fits readily into the pocket 
or inside the cover of a book. When a 
person is given much material, he is not 
as likely to retain it if he must carry it 
about than if it can find a place of loca- 
tion or temporary preservation, at least, 
in the pocket or purse. The usual method, 
aside from the mailing list, of distribu- 
tion is the placing of the reports (cir- 
culars) at the loaa desk, in such a way 
that one may be handed to the library 
user, or put into his book as he with- 
draws it from the building. 

Next in order of consideration is the 
typography and arrangement on the 
page. No printed matter issuing from 
any library, irrespective of how inade- 
quate its funds or how pressed it may 
be for time, should fail to pay attention 
to the appropriate selection of type to be 
used or to the art of correctly margining 
and spacing the printed matter on the 
page. In the matter of selection of type, 
too formal, frilly or flourishy type should 
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be avoided as should also that which is 
too plain and commonplace. Monotony 
in the use of kinds of type also is to be 
scorned. A reasonable variety of type 
is not only the accepted but the prefer- 
able standard. 

Compare the picture of the report of 
1910 with the accepted standards of the 
present day. The cover usually measured 
6x9, had a board cover of subdued 
brown or gray material; faddish cover- 
pages, fancy types, designs or illustra- 
tions were out of place in such a publica- 
tion. The inside paper was always white. 

Of all the recent reports examined, 
only one was done with white paper. A 
variety of types, fancy but not too much 
so, was employ ed. Not only designs but 
actual illustrations of library buildings 
were found on the covers, and the major- 
ity were of such size and shape as to fit 
readily into the pocket. 


Color used cleverly and with good 
taste makes a library report stand out 
from the surroundings in which it is 
placed. Unless the library patron is 


TORONTO PUBLIC LIBRARY SYSTEM 
1934 annual report) 


tempted on sight to reach out and de- 
termine what it is, all the rest of the 
report’s preparation is of no avail. 
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Bait the Hooks with Library Books 


By Dorothy Elizabeth Smith* 


"THE idea of expressing activity in the 

terms of fishing is not a new one. 
Many years ago Dr. Charles Franklin 
Thwing was delivering the baccalaureate 
sermon to a graduating class of the Col- 
lege for Women of Western Reserve 
University. The class was made up of a 
particularly attractive group of young 
women who during their college career 
had demonstrated a great deal of social 
finesse. They were quite delighted when 
he announced as his text the centuries- 
old admonition, “Be ye fishers of men.” 
As a matter of fact, considering the 
group, it was probably superfluous 
advice. 

Likewise in speaking about some of 
the work that is being done by school 
librarians in The Queens Borough Pub- 
lic Library we realize that there prob- 
ably isn’t a new idea being presented, for 
everything in the world is merely an 
adaptation of some previously existing 
force or material. 

By way of preface, The Queens 
Borough Public Library, popularly 
known as Queens, is one of three large 
library systems in Greater New York 
supported by city funds, the sister libra- 
ries being New York and Brooklyn. 
Queensborough lies north and east of 
Brooklyn on Long Island and has a 
population of more than a million per- 
sons. 

Since the New York Board of Educa- 
tion did not have funds to establish 
elementary school libraries, in 1931 The 
Queens Borough Public Library entered 
into an agreement with the Board of 
Education whereby the school agreed to 
provide the room, heat, light, and janitor 
service; and the library the books, a 
full-time trained librarian, and, when 
necessary, the equipment. There are now 
fifteen elementary school libraries operat- 
ing under this plan, six opened in 1934 
by the grace of Civil Works Administra- 
tion and Civil Works Service. 


From the beginning these libraries 
have had three objectives: 
1. To supplement the school curriculum. 
2. To get the children to use the public 
library. 
3. To get ’em to read and make ’em like it. 


That all sounds very familiar. The 
methods used to achieve the first two 
objectives are more or less uniform in 
all of the schools. The school librarians 
familiarize themselves with the various 
courses of study. They start working on 
the teachers by taking them timely col- 
lections of pictures from the picture col- 
lection. The resources of the Teachers’ 
Reference Collection are brought to the 
teachers’ attention as well as books in 
the school library which may be used as 
supplementary material. Both the Pic- 
ture Collection and Teachers’ Reference 
Library administratively are part of the 
School Department; both are in charge 
of specialists in their respective fields. 


Getting the children to use the library 
has been fairly easy to accomplish since 
every child using the school libraries is a 
registered borrower of the public library. 
The school libraries have in their collec- 
tions only about one-third as many titles 
as there are in the children’s rooms of 
the public library and the children are 
urged to use their cards at branch libra- 
ries to get books that cannot be secured 
in the school library. Only in schools that 
are quite remote from a branch are chil- 
dren’s books ever borrowed for pupils 
thru the Interloan Department and then 
only rarely and for a definite purpose. 
It is a matter of pride with the children 
to show the school librarian how many 
branch charges they have stamped on 
their borrowers’ cards. 


The methods used to attain the third 
objective: Get ’em to read and make ’em 
like it, are as many as there are librarians 
and as varied. There is no set plan. Each 
librarian works out her own according to 
her individual bent and the conditions in 
her school. It has been very interesting 


* Superintendent of School Libraries, The Queens Borough Public Library, Jamaica, N.Y. 
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School Library, Public School 


in our monthly rounds of inspection to 
see the ingenuity that they display. They 
may use identical bait, but they put it on 
their hooks in different ways. 


Passports and Maps 


They began luring the children with 
passports, a time-tested device, but par- 
ticularly suitable in a port city from 
which so many thousands of travelers 
set sail each year. The library passport 
is patterned after the official traveler’s 
passport. When it is open there is a place 
for the owner’s photograph and personal 
description. Inside, where the visas are 
inscribed, there are the captions: Coun- 
try, Route, Visa. Under Country the 
child writes the setting of the story; 
under Route the author and title; and 
the librarian writes her initials in the 
Visa column when she is satisfied that 
the child has read the story that is listed. 
Obviously the passports can be correlated 
with the class-room work in history and 
geography. In one school a travel bureau 
was established where routes were 
planned so that the children got a good 
introduction to systematic reading. In a 
scheme like this it is possible to adapt 
the books to individual reading prefer- 


87, Queens, Jamaica, New York 


ences. The casual reader chooses fiction 
with a foreign setting; but it is possible 
to include good books of travel, history, 
biography. The biography is not con- 
fined to books about warriors and states- 
men, but includes books about persons 
associated with the arts of peace, such as 
artists, musicians, scientists, and ex- 
plorers. Judged by library standards 
some lists are much better than others; 
even some of the poorer lists, however, 
represent a small triumph when one 
realizes that they were submitted by 
children who never before had read a 
book entirely thru or else were habitual 
readers of mediocre series. 


Like the passports, outline maps have 
been used in correlation with the course 
of study. They have served as the basis 
of several different projects. Mrs. Elsie 
Steiner Bleimiller, school librarian of 
P.S. 155, used one with an 8B class 
working on the history of libraries. 
Stories, magazine articles, and reference 
books were used for information about 
ancient and medieval libraries. In the 
composition class the children wrote 
short, and not too scholarly, articles 
about the various libraries ; in the library 
they indicated the sites of the libraries 
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on a map of the eastern hemisphere. The 
by-products of this enterprise are: train- 
ing in the use of library tools, in rhetoric, 
and, more subtly, in citizenship. Each 
pupil is a potential tax-payer. If he has 
found out for himself the advantages of 
the modern public library, he may be 
less reluctant to support it than have 
been some of his forbears. 

In P. S. 122, Miss Violet Myer, school 
librarian, has used a map of the United 
States with a 5th grade class in connec- 
tion with their history. They read books 
associated with characters or events in 
American history. To the first child 
who read each book fell the honor of 
printing the name of the author and title 
in the proper state. At the end of the 
term the map was presented to the his- 
tory teacher with due ceremony. 


A similar scheme was used in P. S. 150 
by Mrs. Martha Bowditch Mansfield, 
school librarian. The 5A class took In- 
dians for their term project. A map of 
the United States was kept in the library 
and as the children finished reading 
books about Indians the authors and 
titles were printed on the map in the 
states corresponding to the settings of 
the stories. The completed map is the 
property of the class and goes with them 
when their home .room is changed. 


The Reading-Pilot’s License 


Another device that has proved suc- 
cessful is the reading-pilot’s license. With 
the many landing-fields that there are on 
Long Island, some within walking- 
distance of some of the schools, the chil- 
dren are more than ordinarily air- 
minded. In classifying these licenses as 
bait, their popularity proves at least that 
they are not “dry” flies. In size the 
reading-pilot’s license is much larger 
than the regular air-pilot’s license in 
order that there might be sufficient space 
for the children to list by author and 
title the books they had read by way of 
qualification. The general style of the 
wording however has been retained, and 
carries the information that the license 
has been awarded “for fifty hours of 
solo reading under the direction of the 
school librarian.” No child is permitted 
to get more than one license in any one 
term and that one only for reading books 
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of recognized merit. It was impressed 
upon the children that an air pilot had to 
demonstrate superior ability in order to 
earn his license and that they in turn 
would have to demonstrate superior 
reading ability in order to earn their 
reading-pilot’s licenses. Possession of 
one, therefore, means real achievement. 
It is reported that many of them have 
been framed by their proud owners. 


Their use a year ago began as a li- 
brary project solely to stimulate the 
reading of the better books. This year 
in some cases they, like the passports, 
have been correlated with classroom 
work. The wisdom of this policy may be 
open to question. 


Correlation with Class Projects 


In speaking of these various kinds of 
bait, their connection with term projects 
has been mentioned. In some schools the 
term’s work of a class is motivated by a 
single theme such as the Indians. Others 
have been used such as: aviation, edu- 
cation, various countries, and the Byrd 
Expeditions. These have given the school 
librarians the opportunity to stress the 
literature of the subjects. The history of 
education sounds like an ambitious un- 
dertaking for a 6th grade class. It was 
rather successfully managed by having 
the class decide to compile a bibliography 
of books that contain references to 
schools, teaching methods, or child train 
ing. Howard Pyle’s Men of Iron for 
instance tells of the training for knight- 
hood in the 15th century. Snedeker’s 
Town of The Fearless and Meigs’s /n- 
vincible Louisa are other obvious inclu- 
sions. In compiling the bibliography the 
children became interested in the history 
of the development of children’s books 
and worked out a program, each one tak- 
ing a period or an individual for his 
report. They covered the ground from 
Alcuin to Julianna Horatia Ewing. 
Whenever the writings of any of the 
authors were still readily obtainable, the 
children reported on them. The lad who 
had Harriet Martineau thinks her work 
has been improved upon; furthermore, 
he knows why he thinks so. This pro 
gram was worked out in P. S. 150. 

Last year in the same school Mrs. 
Mansfield worked with a 6th grade class 
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Ce Quer Se Tae This Reading Pilot’s License has been issued 
aaa for the reading of the books listed below: 
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READING PILOT'S LICENSE aurnon Tn sanemes, 
Issued to Liechesaah Willey ae 
Date. pT 2 >! 
gee OE oe . 
mn ae Actual dimen- 
Weight__ 27 ee sions are 10” x 
PHOTO Height_ 2A L/ em. - 744”. The oval 
Cig bie “RRR emblem in lower 
Color eyes fee - 
Z, hk Walle left center is an 
4 = embossed gold 
THIS CERTIFIES that the pilot whose seal. 
photograph and signature appear hereon 1s a 
Reading Piloc of The Queens Borough Public Aa 
ibearp. The holder has voluntarily com- 
pleted 2 minimum of fifty hours of solo read- 
ing under the guidance of the school libra 
rian of PS Queens. In witness whereof, 
the seal of The Queens Borough Public 
By ith affixed 4 
on the history of the illustration of chil- A plan for conducting the clubs and 


dren’s books. The program-was handled _ selecting the books was worked out, 
in much the same way. One child gave a__ partly by foresight, partly by hindsight. 
brief survey of the subject and the others The children are scheduled to the library 
chose individual illustrators from Com- by classes and come once, sometimes 
enius and his Orbis Pictus down to twice, each week. One class-meeting 
Artzybasheff’s Aesop’s Fables, which, by each month is given over to club activi- 
the way, has been very popular in the ties. Each group has its own constitu- 
elementary schools of Queens. Wyeth _ tion and officers. The day of the meeting 
was voted the favorite illustrator. the librarian becomes a shadowy voice 

Another expedient that has been used n_ the background and the presiding 
to stimulate children to read is less Officer conducts the meeting. The treas- 
tangible than the ones that have been Urer attends to all collections and dis- 
mentioned, and less altruistic. It is the bursements of moneys; and the way 
organization of entire classes into book Some of them can manipulate the funds 
clubs. These clubs were started last year $0 as to be solvent but leave not one 
when the library book budget reached a Penny in the treasury at the end of the 
new low. In fact there was no money Year, is something to wonder at. The 
and the children needed books, conse- President appoints a book-selection com- 
quently an idea promulgated by one of mittee consisting of two permanent mem- 
the book-of-the-month clubs was adapted bers who serve for an entire year and 
to conform with local school-board four rotating members who serve one 
policy. While it is impossible for the month. In this way during the year every 
schools to sponsor the output of any one child has a chance to serve on the com- 


publisher or agent, it is possible to buy mittee and to become familiar with the 
ordinary side to book selection such as 


the books “ all publishers. Classes ar€ the Children’s Catalog, Book Shelf for 
organized as clubs with each child who Boys and Girls, Realms of Gold, Horn 
can afford it paying dues of five cents Book, publishers’ catalogs, and library 
a month. This means that almost every lists. Usually they select a boys’ book 
month each club can buy one new book. one month and a girls’ book the next. 
The members of the club have the priv- As by-products they learn team-work, 
ilege of reading it before it becomes the the rudiments of parliamentary pro- 


property of the school library. (Continued on page 488) 








The Last of Mr. Weekney 


A BOOK AGENTS’ TRAGEDY 
By Edwin Eliott Willoughby * 


Characters 


Mr. ALGERNOON WEEKNEY 

Sam WILEY 

Miss Letit1A HiGHAT 

Mike HeErto 

HARRY 

Eva 

CHORUS OF BOOK AGENTS 

The scene is in the study of Mr. Weekney. 

It is very simply furnished with a small book 
case, a desk and three chairs. Mr. Weekney, 
a meek looking man of about forty with a thin 
drooping moustache, is alone seated at his 
desk, reading a telegram. 


WEEKNEY: “We are sending you, express pre- 
paid, one set of our recently published, 
fifteen volume, morocco bound work, 4 
Survey of the Wisdom of the World. We 
should like to receive for publication your 
opinion of it. The set has been favorably 
received in the most prominent educa- 
tional and literary circles and we hope 
that it will merit your endorsement. The 
Institute for the Promotion of Intellectual 
Activity.” Ah! (strokes his chin) So I 
shall see my name in the big newspapers 
and in the magazines along with the 
names of the other leaders of this great 
country. Perhaps my portrait will appear, 
too. (Smooths his clothing.) It’s strange 
how the people of this town have never 
appreciated me—no one around here ever 
asks my opinion on anything while the 
outside world regards me so highly. Hm! 
I guess that the Institute will want a 
rather hearty endorsement if they are 
going to run my name in the full-page ads. 
(Expands his chest and begins to walk 
about the room.) Now what will I say 
about this book? (Sits down and begins 
to write.) Ill have to make this good, 
something like this: Institute for the Pro- 
motion of Intellectual Activity. Gentle- 
men: I have examined your publication, 
A Survey of the Wisdom of the World, 
and have no hesitancy in endorsing it and 
recommending it to all those who would 
enlarge their mental horizons.” Not so 
good; perhaps I can do better. (Bell 
rings.) Come in. 

Tom Wiley enters. He is a well dressed 
young man of about twenty-five. He 


wears cap like that of an expressman and 
carries a large package. 

Weexkney: Ah you are new to this route. 

Wiey: Yes, I have here a package from the 
Institute for the Promotion of Intellectual 
Activity for you. It’s prepaid. I’m working 
my way thru Palooka University by doing 
this kind of work. 

WEEKNEY: Very commendable, very com- 
mendable. I like to see a young man who 
is anxious for an education. But you seem 
older than most college students. 

Wuey: Well, it takes quite a long while for us 
boys at Palooka to work our way thru. 
But I must be going; I have a lot more 
deliveries to make. (Turns to leave.) Oh, 
yes, will you please sign this receipt for 
the package. (Produces a large colored 
printed slip and a fountain pen.) Sign 
here, sir. (Weekney signs.) Thank you. 
Good day. Exit. 

Weekney begins to untie the package 
expectantly but hardly touches it before 
the bell rings. 

WEEKNEY: I wonder who that can be? Come 
in. 

Miss Letitia Highat enters. She is a tall, 
haughty, well dressed woman of about 
thirty. 

Miss HicHat: Good afternoon, Mr. Weekney, 
I am Miss Highat. (Surveys the room 
critically.) 

WeEEKNEY: (Offering his hand.) Oh yes, Miss 
Highat, won’t you have a seat. 

Miss HicHat: Thank you, Mr. Weekney. 
Mr. Weekney, I am trying to interest the 
intellectual leaders and other persons 
prominent in the life of the community in 
a project of great educational value. I 
think that you will agree with me, Mr. 
Weekney, that the school can only care for 
a small part of the education of a child; 
the home must do the rest. But now-a- 
days, the parent oft-times finds himself 
too busy to give the child the instruction 
that he needs. And, indeed, Mr. Weekney, 
as you no doubt know, many parents are 
unable to keep up with the great changes 
which are taking place in every field of 
knowledge. Fortunately there exists for 
the distressed parent a great help. The 
parent need not attempt to answer his 
children’s questions unaided. If he has 
The International Children’s Encyclopedia 


* Professor of Library Science, College of William and Mary. 
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of Universal Knowledge he can refer his 
children to this great storehouse of facts 
confident that there every question will 
be answered. Suppose, Mr. Weekney, 
that one of your children said to you, 
“Papa, why is the sea salt?” You could 
take down from the shelf and read to him 
or her this fascinating answer to his 
question. (Hands Mr. Weekney an open 
volume indicating place; resumes seat.) 

WEEKNEY: (After reading.) Ah yes, the sea 
is salt because it has salt in it; ah yes, 
quite interesting. 

Miss HicHat: (Rises and shows book.) 
Notice the pictures, Mr. Weekney, see how 
fascinating it makes the whole realm of 
knowledge. With this book your children 
will advance twice as fast in school as they 
would without it. Think what this book 
means to your children. This book in their 
library practically guarantees to them a 
successful career. This book in eight 
volumes we offer you at a special reduced 
price of $78, an offer which will be speedily 
withdrawn after our initial sales campaign 
is over. 

WEEKNEY: But I don’t think I need it. 


Miss HicHat: Certainly you do! Mr. Week- 
ney, is the success and happiness of your 
children worth $78 to you? 

WEEKNEY: But I have no children; I’m a 
bachelor. 

Miss HicHat: (Quwickly recovering.) But 
you are looked up to for intellectual 
guidance by people who have children. As 
I go thru this town trying to secure for its 
children the great privilege of having a 
set of The Children’s Encyclopedia of 
Universal Knowledge in every home, what 
question will I be asked on every hand? 
Has Mr. Weekney bought the Encyclo- 
pedia? 

WEEKNEY: But they never asked my opinion 
before. 

Miss Hicuat: (Ignoring him.) Reluctantly 
I shall be compelled to answer, “He has 
not.” Some of your neighbors may be 
charitable and conclude that you cannot 
afford it, others will, I fear, conclude that 
you have lost your interest in education, 
still others, I know, will, because of your 
indifference, fail to give their children the 
advantage of this great opportunity. 
(Rises to full height.) Mr. Weekney, do 
you realize that your indifference (perhaps 
I should use a stronger term) may blast 
and blight the lives of the children of this 
community in which you pretend so deep 
an interest. 


WEEKNEY: (Thoroly cowed.) Well, now that 
you put it that way—I mean, I mean—I 
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didn’t think it was so important—I’ll buy 
a copy of the Encyclopedia if there is so 
much at stake. 

Miss HicHat: Thank you, Mr. Weekney, I 
was sure that your better nature would 
assert itself. So sure, in fact, that before 
coming here I typed off this check on 
your bank. It needs only your signature. 
(Weekney signs.) Thank you. My friend, 
Mr. Hefto, will be here in a few minutes 
and will personally deliver your set of 
The Children’s Encyclopedia of Universal 
Knowledge. We are both working our way 
thru Palooka University. Meanwhile, my 
duty to the children of this community 
demands my immediate attention. Good- 
bye, Mr. Weekney, I am sure that you will 
find the Encyclopedia very satisfactory. 
(Exit.) 

WEeEEKNEY: (Slowly recovering.) There, I’ve 
paid out $78 for an encyclopedia that I 
don’t want and can’t use but she put her 
argument in a way I couldn’t resist. 
(Resumes opening of package containing 
Survey of the Wisdom of the World but 
does not finish before bell rings furi- 
ously.) Come in. 

Mike Hefto rushes in. He is a husky 
man of the semi-professional boxing type. 
He is wearing a sweater with a large “P” 
on it and carries a set of books and a 
large volume. He places the set on Mr. 
Weekney's desk in back of the opened 
package containing the Survey of the Wis- 
dom of the World but retains the large 
volume in his hand. He surveys Mr. 
Weekney belligerently. 

Herto: Say, is your name Weekney? (Mr. 
Weekney nods and agrees frightenedly 
that it is.) Good; well, I’m Mike Hefto, 
here is the set of books that my friend, 
Letitia Highat sold to you. (Mr. Weekney 
examines the set for a minute.) Well, 
how do you like it? 

WEEKNEY: It’s really not so wonderful. 
Everything in it seems to have been writ- 
ten before the war. 

Herto: Look here, fellow, anything 
Letitia Highat sells you is 
money and a lot more. 


WEEKNEY: (Stops abruptly and attempts to 
rise to his dignity.) Well, you have de- 
livered the books; is there anything else 
that I can do for you? 

Hertro: Sure there is, I’m a salesman for the 
Strongarm Athletic Publishing Company. 
You know what a salesman is, don’t you? 
(Weekney is about to speak but loses his 
nerve.) Go ahead and say it! (Pause.) 
A salesman is a man who sells things. 
And I’m here to sell you a set of the 
Strongarm Encyclopedia of Boxing and 


that 
worth the 
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Physical Culture. You need this, brother. 
What would you do now if a big guy 
were to come up to you on the street and 
tell you to chase yourself? 

WEEKNEY: (Thoughtfully.) I guess that I'd 
call a policeman. 

Herto: (Disgustedly.) Yeh, you'd call a cop! 
Did you ever hear of a cop being around 
when he’s wanted? 

WEEKNEY: Er, no, I guess not. 


Herto: Then what would you do then? 


WEEKNEY: I guess I’d do what he told me; 
I’d go chase myself. 

Hertro: You wouldn’t have to, if you had 
this encyclopedia and did what it told you. 
By following these simple exercises you 
can build yourself into a new man. This 
is what these exercises will do—they will 
make you look like this guy in the picture. 
(Opens book.) 

WEEKNEY: (Rising and looking at picture.) 
Why that’s a picture of John L. Sullivan 
in his prime. It would take more than a 
few simple exercises to make me look like 
him, wouldn’t it? 

Hertro: Well, maybe you won't be as good as 
him, but you need this book anyway. Now 
what would you do if someone were to 
come up to you and give you a jab like 
this. (Lands blow, Weekney winces.) If 
you had this book it would show you what 
to do. When I started that blow to the 
heart like this (/ands blow), you should 
have parried like this, (motions), and 
countered with an uppercut to the jaw like 
this. (Lands blow. Weekney is half 
stunned.) I didn’t hurt you, did I, Mr. 
Weekney? Well, the next man may hit 
harder. Read this book and practise the 
exercises and you can take care of your- 
self in all street fights. 

WEEKNEY: But I’ve never been in a street 
fight in my life. 

Herto: But you never know when you will 


be in one. (Leans over Weekney bel- 
ligerently.) 
WEEKNEY: How much is it? 


Herto: Twenty-five bucks. Give me the check 
and I’ll let you have this book now so 
you can start practising right away. 
(Glares steadily at him.) 

WEEKNEY: Er, no, oh, I guess you're right. 
(Writes out check.) Here’s your check. 

Herto: Good, brother, you won’t regret this. 
When I come around here next time I 
expect to sell a lot of these books. By 
that time you'll have learned how to box 
and you'll be going around knocking 
people’s blocks off right and left and 
they'll need to learn boxing to protect 
themselves from you. Well, be good 
(Exit.) 
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WEEKNEY: (Waiting until Hefto is safely 
outside the door.) I'd like to knock the 
block off one man. (Pause.) The next 
book agent who comes here I'll throw 
out on his ear. (Bell rings.) Come in. 

Enter Sam Wiley. He has replaced his 
expressman’s cap with a felt hat and 
comes in rather brusquely. Mr. Weekney 
looks at him wearily. 

WEEKNEY: Well, expressman, what are you 
back for? 

Witey: I delivered to you this morning a set 
of A Survey of the Wisdom of the World 
and have come as a representative of the 
Society for the Promotion of Intellectual 
Activity to demand payment of the judg- 
ment note for $160 which you signed in 
return for the set of books. 

WEEKNEY: But I understood that they were 
a gift to me; that they were sent to me 
to read and, if I could do so, to endorse. 
(Displays telegram.) 

Wirey: But does it say that the set is a gift? 
If you believe that this set is good enough 
for other people to spend their money on, 
as you seem to think from the way in 
which you’ve written this letter (picks up 
letter from desk) you ought to be willing 
to buy a set yourself. 

WEEKNEY: But [| haven’t read the set—I 
haven’t even opened the package yet. 
Witty: Neither have a lot of other people 

who have endorsed it. 

WEEKNEY: (Opening package and examining 
books.) But this whole set is made up of 
a lot of extracts from writers which | 
can get in any library and even these ex 
tracts aren’t well selected and the whole 
set is poorly printed. And the cost is 
preposterous. Take the set back—I’m not 
going to pay $160 for it. 

Witey: You're not, eh! Well just let me 
read you the note that you have signed 
“I acknowledge receipt of one set of A 
Survey of the Wisdom of the World’- 
that’s in the large type here—“and in 
consideration thereof”—that’s here in the 
small type—“I promise to pay forthwith 
to the Society for the Promotion of In- 
tellectual Activity on demand by one of 
its authorized agents the sum of One 
Hundred and Sixty Dollars and in the 
event of my failure to pay this note upon 
demand, I empower any attorney to ap- 
pear in any court on my behalf and there 
to confess judgment against me for the 
above named sum together with any ex- 
penses incurred by the said Society or 
fees charged by the said attorney in mak- 
ing this collection. Here’s your signature, 
Mr. Weekney, and here’s mine as witness. 
Mike Hefto and Miss Highat witnessed 
the delivery thru the screen door. 
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WEEKNEY: But I didn’t realize that I was 
signing anything like that. 

Wier: It’s not my fault if you don’t read 
what you sign. And it’s a tight contract 
all right. Our lawyers have seen to that. 
You have the books and we'll get our $160. 
If you try to fight it, we'll have a bill of 
about $1,000 on you for expenses. Here 
are my credentials showing that I am an 
authorized agent of the Society for the 
Promotion of Intellectual Activity. You 
had better let me have your check and 
charge it to experience. 

WEEKNEY: (Pausing for a minute.) 
you win. I'll write you out a 
(Writes.) Here it is. 

Witey: Thanks. Here’s your receipt. 

WEEKNEY: This is going to be a lesson for 
me. I’ll never sign another paper without 
reading it. Today I’ve paid out $263 for 
a lot of junk. That’s all that you book 
agents sell anyway. 

Wier: No, we don’t. There are quite a num- 
ber of books sold by agents which are of 
real value. But the publishers have to 
charge high prices for these books, as a 
rule, in order to pay their agents high 
commissions and their agents in turn have 
to get high commissions in order to pay 
their hotel and gasoline bills, so the cost 
of a book sold by an agent is usually high. 
And in order to make a living most agents 
have to sell books to people who really 
do not want to buy them, so even an 
honest man selling a good book is apt to 
make extravagant claims. And we can’t 
all get positions selling for good com- 
panies; if I could get a good territory 
selling for a good company, I wouldn’t 
be selling for The Society for the Promo- 
tion of Intellectual Activity. 

WEEKNEY: So you know that your book isn’t 
much good? 

Witey: Yes, but that’s because I know more 
about books than most book agents. Now 
Letitia Highat and Mike Hefto are both 
selling a lot of junk and one of them 
thinks she is educating the future genera- 
tion, and the other thinks he is making 
he-men from weaklings. The publishers 
have high-pressured them just as much as 
they have high pressured you. 

WEEKNEyY: They certainly did high pressure 
me. 

Witey: Well, if you had had any backbone, 
Mr. Weekney, you would not have bought 
a book until you were sure that you really 
wanted it, then you would have inves- 
tigated to make sure that the book was of 
good quality and that the price was right. 

WEEKNEY: How could I have done that? 

Witzy: You could have merely called up 
your public library. They probably have 
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information there or if. your library is 
small you could have written your state 
library or your state department of educa- 
tion. They could have informed you as to 
the value of a book sold by an agent. 
The salesman of a good book will not 
object to an investigation; one selling an 
obsolete book or one of doubtful quality 
will be very unwilling and will try hard 
to induce you to buy immediately. 

WEEKNEY: Well, I’ve learned my lesson; 
I'll never buy another book from an agent 
without thoroly investigating it. 

Witey: Then you've gotten something for 
your $160. 

Shouting is heard off-stage. 

WEEKNEY: What's that noise outside? 

Wirey: Oh that’s the salesmanship class of 
Palooka University. As soon as I found 
what an easy mark you were, I phoned 
our student manager. I had brought 
Letitia Highat and Mike Hefto with me 
as witnesses—they’re in the class in sales- 
manship, too. In fact that’s all that 
Palooka teaches anyway and it does it all 
by field work—no lectures. When I saw 
how easily you were sold by them, I 
thought that I had better collect my money 
before these salesmen got all you had. 
Well, Mr. Weekney, here’s your chance 
to test this good resolution of yours. This 
crowd is just raging to sell you books. 


WEEKNEY: Can't I keep them out of my own 
house? 


Witey: No door can keep out this crowd of 
salesmen. Here they come! (Large crowd 
of young men and women rush in; some 
carry books, brief cases or satchels, others 
carry dummies labeled: “A College Course 
in Six Weeks,” “Universal Encyclopedia 
of Goldfish Culture,” “How to Train an 
Elephant,” “The Secret of Becoming a 
Genius in Six Easy Lessons,” and similar 
titles.) Well boys and girls, Mr. Weekney 
here says he’s going to buy no more books 
from agents unless he is certain that he 
wants them, and then only after a thoro 
investigation. Who is going to uphold the 
honor of Palooka University by selling 
him a set of books and getting his signa- 
ture on a check or on a contract within 
twenty minutes? Come on, show the old 
university spirit. (Crowd rushes in 
toward Mr. Weekney shouting sales talks. 
He faints.) A little too much excitement, 
I’m afraid. Here, don’t gang him. (Crowd 
divides into two groups leaving Mr. Week- 
ney on the floor.) 

Wier: Let’s try to rouse him by singing 
some of the dear old songs of Palooka 
University and, Harry, when he regains 
consciousness you begin by selling him the 
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Universal Encyclopedia of Goldfish Cul- 


ture. All right. Show the old spirit! 
CHorus: (Tune: Solomon Levi.) 
Your name is Mr. Weekney 
And you live on every street, 
And we are out to look for you, 
You’re the man we want to meet. 
And when we meet you, brother, 
We will sell you books or die 
Palooka University! 
Ring out our battle cry! 
(Yell) Yeah Palooka. 
Oh, Mr. Weekney, tra-la-la-la-la-la-la-la 
Poor Mr. Weekney, tra-la-la-la-la-la-la-la 
Your name is Mr. Weekney and you live on 
every street, 
And we are out to look for you, you're the 
man we want to meet. 

WEEKNEY: (Opening his eyes and sitting up.) 
Where am I? 

Harry: Mr. Weekney, untold wealth awaits 
you. You have no doubt seen the goldfish 
swimming about in an aquarium or for 
sale in a five-and-ten-cent store. Even 
the cheapest gold fish sells for five cents— 
a small sum, you may think. But have you 
any idea how: rapidly this beautiful crea- 
ture multiplies? The book I offer you, 
The Universal Encyclopedia of Goldfish 
Culture, states— (Mr. Weekney groans 
loudly and faints again.) 

Witey: You didn’t succeed so well, Harry, 
we'll sing another song and then let Eva 
try next. 

CHorus: (Tune: Riga-da-jig) 

When I was rushing down the street 
Heigho, heigho, heigho, heigho, 
A prospect fine I chanced to meet, 
Heigho, heigho, heigho. 
Riga-da-jig and away we go, away we go, 
away we go, 
Riga-da-jig and away we go, away and 
away we go. 
I said to him, “Here is a book,” 
Heigho, heigho, heigho, heigho, 
He said to me, “T’ll take a look.” 
Heigho, heigho, heigho. 
I said to him, “Sign on the line.” 
He said, “I’ll do it! Sure! That’s fine.” 
(Mr. Weekney sits up once more and 
surveys the scene.) 

Eva: Ah, Mr. Weekney. I rejoice to see you 
better. Mr. Weekney, are you not dis- 
satisfied with the life you are compelled 
to lead? Why not learn to transcend all 
circumstances? “Only a genius can do 
this,” you may say. True! But you can 
become a genius. The renowned psychol- 
ogist, Dr. Goofo, after years of research 
has written this book, The Secret of Be- 
coming a Genius: In Six Easy Lessons. 
It will point out to you— (Weekney 
groans loudly and expires.) 
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Witey: (Bending over. him.) That’s the end 
of Mr. Weekney; we'll sell no more books 
to him. Let us bid him farewell. 

Cuorus: (Slowly and with great feeling. 
Tune: Old Black Joe) 

Weekney is gone from this world of toil 


and woe; 

No more we'll meet him as on selling trips 
we go. 

His face we'll hold in our memories never 
dim— 


Palooka University mourns for him. 
We'll miss him, we'll miss him, 

As we search for prospects new— 

To Mr. Weekney we all bid a sad adieu. 





Bait the Hooks 


(Continued from page 483) 

cedure, and their responsibility for the 
support of the public library. The plan 
was put into operation in June 1933. 
In one school alone fifty-five books were 
added to the school library during the 
calendar year by the book clubs. It goes 
without saying that the books they buy 
they read. 

Sometimes the regular meetings of the 
clubs are given to the preparation of a 
program for presentation in the library 
or in a school assembly. 

However varied the bait, be it pass 
ports or maps, pilot’s licenses or book 
clubs, it all has to be put on the hook 
by someone who is familiar with the 
sport. There is a story of a small boy 
who met the superintendent of his Sun- 
day School on the street one Sabbath 
morn. The superintendent was going 
towards the village. The boy was going 
towards the river. 

“Good morning, Johnny,” said the 
superintendent. 

“Goo—m-u.” said Johnny. 

“It’s a beautiful day, isn’t it?” 

“Um-um,” agreed Johnny. 

“Why don’t you talk? What have 
you in your mouth ?” 

Johnny made a supreme effort and 
replied, ““Wums, wums for bait.” 

And the moral of that for all good 
librarians is that it is wise to have the 
bait handy and also to remain articulate. 
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100 PHILOSOPHY 


MULLER, HELEN MARIE, comp. Lotteries. 
(Reference shelf, v. 10, no. 2) 128p 90c Wilson 
(Ready) 

174.6 Lotteries—United States 
During the recent depression years, interest 
in lotteries has been revived. They have not 
been legal in the United States for many years. 

Legislators are now considering the financial 

possibilities of government lotteries. Op- 

position to them remains strong, largely 
for moral reasons, although some contend they 
would divert money from legitimate invest- 
ment fields. The question for debate is stated 
as follows: Resolved: That government lot- 
teries should be legalized in the United States. 


200 RELIGION 


BARTH, KARL and THURNEYSEN, EDUARD. 
God’s search for man; sermons. English 
translation by G. W. Richards rand others). 
245p $2 Round table (Ready) 

252.042 Reformed church—Sermons. Ser- 
mons, German—tTranslations into English 
In this volume of sermons, Barth presents 
his unique, fundamental conception of man’s 
relationship to God and God's relationship to 
man. He discusses in plain and powerful terms 
the tenets of his faith. (See STC for other 
books by and about Herr Barth) 


300 SOCIAL SCIENCES 


ECKE, HEINZ, ed. Spying still goes on: four 
spies speak. Foreword by Richard W. Rowan. 
210p $2.50 Loring & Mussey (Ready) 


327 Spies. Secret service 


Four modern professional spies, active during 
recent years in the intelligence services of 
Germany, France, Great Britain and Russia, tell 
their own stories. Their real names remain 
secret. (See Bkl Apr 1935; Huntting list, April) 


JOHNSEN, JULIA EMILY, comp. Old age pen- 
sions. (Reference shelf, v. 10, no. 3) 295p 
90c Wilson (Ready) 

331.25443 Old age pensions—United States 
Resolved: That a federal system of old age 
pensions should be established to provide ade- 
quate economic protection for the aged. ‘‘The 
present number of the Reference Shelf supple- 
ments the Handbooks Old Age Pensions by 

Lamar T. Beman, 1927, and Social Insurance by 

the present compiler, 1922, which deal with 

earlier material. The discussion is brought 
down to date and recent reprints and a new 
brief are provided.’’-——Introduction. 


BUILDING America; photographic studies of 
modern problems: housing. 25c; annual 
subs 8 issues $1.50 Society for curriculum 
study, 425 W. 123d St, N.Y. (Ready) 


331.833 Housing—United States 


The introductory of a _ series of pictorial 
studies to be published monthly beginning 
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1935, specifically designed to meet 
needs for organized visual aids and 
to supply scientifically constructed studies of 
basic activities and important institutions of 
American life today. Provided with a Teach- 
ers’ guide. 


YEAR book of education, 
Eustace Percy, Sir Percy Nunn, 
Wilson. 968p 35s Evans (Ready) 

370.58 Education—Year-books 
Deals with education in many countries of 
the world, with special emphasis on the British 

Empire. A new feature of this 1935 issue of 

the annual is concerned with the editing. The 

University of London Institute of Education 

now associates itself with the editorship 

through a joint editorial board. The annual 
thus becomes a recognized organ for systematic 
and continuous research, which its founder, 

Sir Robert Evans, and its first editor-in-chief, 

Lord Eustace Percy, aimed at making it. 


SHARFMAN, ISAIAH LEO. interstate com- 
merce commission. Part Ill, Volume A 698p 
$4.50 Commonwealth fund (May 15) 

385 United States. Interstate Commerce 
commission 
The extent and diversity of the Commission's 
tasks, the valuation project, and control of or- 
ganization and finance, are covered in detail 
and critically in this third volume of Professor 

Sharfman's study of the Interstate commerce 

commission. Part 1 (1931, 333p, $3.50) was 

The Legislative Basis of the Commission’s Au- 


October 
teachers’ 


1935; ed. by Lord 
and Dover 


thority, and Part II (1931, 547p $4.50) The 
Scope of the Commission’s Jurisdiction. (See 
STC) 

500 SCIENCE 
COLLINS, ARCHIE FREDERICK. How to 


understand electricity. 300p il $2.50 Lippincott 
(May 23) 
537 Electricity 
The fundamental and vital points in the study 
of electricity are clearly explained in this 
treatise for the general reader. (See STC for 
other recommended books by this author; Hunt- 
ting list, June) 
HAWKS, ELLISON. 
256p i! $2 Loring & Mussey 
550 Earth. Geology 
Deals with such topics as the interior of the 
earth, fossils, Mount Everest, earthquakes, 
volcanoes, geysers, disappearing islands, etc. 
A book which will be of interest to readers of 
all ages, beginning with boys or girls of 14 or 
over. (See HSC, STC, Huntting list, April) 


600 USEFUL ARTS 


NOVAK, EMIL. The woman asks the doctor. 
240p $1.50 Williams & Wilkins (May 22) 
613 Woman—Health and hygiene. Woman— 
Diseases 
The author’s high reputation assures the au- 
thenticity of this book of ‘“‘fire-side talks’’ to 
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Book of natural wonders. 
(Ready) 
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women about the peculiarly feminine aspects of 
physical and psychical health, hygiene, and 
well-being. Not a sex book, though inevitable 
references to sex appear, but a discussion of 
various topics such as the menstrual cycle, the 


disorders of menstruation, the essentially 
feminine physiol and functions, norma] and 
abnormal, the role of the glands in feminine 


function and well-being, the menopause and its 
problems, cancer, woman's arch-enemy, etc. 


HOYT, RAY. ‘‘We can take it’’: a short story 
of the C.C.C. 128p cloth 60c American bk. co. 
(Ready) 

634.90973 United States. 
tion corps 


Civilian conserva- 


Cloth edition. For description and paper edi- 
tion see Book Preview in the Wilson Bulletin, 
March, 1935. 

700 FINE ARTS 
SHERLOCK, CHESLA CLELLA. Gardener's 


how book. i! $3.50 Macmillan (May 28) 
716 Gardening 

Mr Sherlock discusses all types of flowers— 
annuals, biennials, perennials, bulbs. He lists 
the varieties, suggests color combinations for 
the garden, and gives full and clear directions 
for planting and culture. There are also chap- 
ters on rock gardens and pools; on the care of 
plants in the house; the construction and use 
of greenhouses and cold frames; the planting 
and care of trees, shrubs, vines, hedges, and 
lawns; and the principles of — ! (See 
STC for other books by this author; Huntting 
list, March) 


BANG, ELEONORE E. Leathercraft for ama- 
teurs. ( con handicraft ser.) il $1 Beacon 
press (Ready) 

745 Leather work 
Issued in co-operation with the Fellowcrafters 

Guild, Boston yee The preface states 

that the “brief manual has been prepared with 

the object of serving especially those who have 
had no instruction or experience in leather- 


work.’’ The directions are full and clear. 
800 LITERATURE 
KEYES, ROWENA KEITH, and ROTH, 
HELEN M Comparative comedies, present 


and past. 628p $1.25 Noble (Ready) 
822.08 English drama—Collections. American 
drama—Collections 
A new volume in the Comparative classics 
series containing complete texts of She Stoops 
to Conquer, The Riwals, The Goose Hangs 
High and Holiday. 


SPURGEON, CAROLINE FRANCES ELEA- 
NOR. Shakespeare’s imagery and what it 
tells us. il $3. Macmillan (Ready) 

822.33 Shakespeare, William—Style 
This is not just another set of essays upon 

Shakespeare; it is a study of the poet from an 

entirely new angle, based on entirely new evi- 

dence which is drawn from the whole of Shake- 
speare’s images, now for the first time col- 
lected, sorted and examined. 


900 HISTORY 


SWING, RAYMOND GRAM. Forerunners of 
American fascism. 168p $1.75 Messner (Ready) 
973.9 United States—Politics and govern- 
ment. Fascism—United States 
A brilliant analysis of the trends of thought 
and personalities of Hearst, Long, Coughlin, 
and others, by an editor of The Nation. 
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HARVEY, ROWLAND HILL. Samuel Gom- 
pers: friend of the toiling masses. 372p $3.75 
Stanford univ. press (Ready) 

B or 92 Gompers, Samuel. American federa- 
tion of labor 

The story of a rugged, fighting representative 

of the masses, who rose from an immigrant 

boy to heights of national influence. While a 

life of Gompers must be, at the same time, a 

story of the American federation of labor, the 

author has not been preoccupied with labor 


economics or detailed labor problems. (See 
Huntting list) 
McGUINNESS, CHARLES JOHN. = Sailor of 
— 313p il $2.50 Macrae-Smith-co. (May 
) 
B or 92 
Adventures of an Irish sailor, soldier, pearl- 


fisher, pirate, gun-runner, rebel and explorer. 
An unvarnished personal account of almost in- 


credible adventures all over the world. Sailor- 
like, the author neither minces words nor 
wastes them. A vivid narrative that cannot 


fail to stimulate all who read it. (See Huntting 


list) 


SANDBURG, CARL. Mary Lincoin, wife and 
widow. Part 1, by Carl Sandburg; Part I}, 
Letters, documents & appendix by P. M. 
Angie. 357p il $1 Blue ribbon bks. (May 14) 


B or 92 Lincoln, Mrs Mary (Todd) 
Reprint of a volume first published in 1932. 
The story of the married life of Abraham 
Lincoln and Mary Todd, and the life of Mrs 
Lincoln after her husband’s death. (See STC; 
BRD 1932; Huntting list) 


WHO'S who among North American authors, 
vol. Vi, 1933-34-35. Ed. by Alberta Lawrence. 
1270p $8.50 Golden syndicate (Ready) 

928 Authors, American 

Contains biographical sketches of living au- 
thors of the United States and Canada who 
have either been born in these countries or 
who have lived and worked therein. A few 
authors of American parentage born or living 
in other countries are also included. In addi- 
tion to authors, the book also contains sketches 

of editors and magazine and press writers in a 

special press section. A list of authors’ pen 

names is another special feature of the volume 


FICTION 
DERN, PEGGY. Love is always new. $2 
Arcadia house (May 24) 
Recipe for romance!—A girl and a boy; a 


semi-tropical island at the loveliest season of 
the year; add a dash of temper; season with 
parental interference; spice with a glimpse of 
another romance. 


BARDWELL, DENVER, Gunsmoke in Sunset 

valley. $2 Arcadia house (May 24) 

A _ two-fisted story of straight shooting 
hombres, in which one man, substituting for 
another brings justice to the badlands. 
EASTMAN, MRS ELAINE (GOODALE). Hun- 

dred maples. 304p $2 Daye (Ready) 


The thoughtful and dramatic story of a 
woman's struggle against the smothering forces 
of her New England environment. By the au- 
at of The Luck of Oldacres. (See Huntting 

st) 


HURST, VIDA. Tango. $2 Hopkins (Ready) 

The story of a modern girl, faced by poverty, 
jealousy and intrigue. A swift sequence of 
trials, sacrifices and snatches of happiness, 
recounted with a suspense that holds the read- 
er’s interest to the end. 
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PAHLOW, MRS GERTRUDE CURTIS 
(BROWN). Cabin in the pines. $2 Penn 
(May 31) 


Graham Boone, born in the fat years, well 
and expensively educated for the profession 
of architecture, emerges into a world that has 
no place for him. How he learns to rearrange 
his values and face a new life from a new 
viewpoint—that of the man who has nothing 
but his two hands and his courage—makes an 
orl and timely novel. (See Huntting 
st) 


SCARBERRY, ALMA SIOUX. Too wise to 

marry. $2 Hopkins (May 15) 

A glamorous, swift-moving tale of modern 
society. The thrilling adventures of a girl 
who thought she knew about men, carried to 
@ compelling climax. 


WHITE, HELEN CONSTANCE. Not built 

with hands. $2.50 Macmilian (May 28) 

An historical romance by the author of 
A Watch in the Night, (BRD 1933) which tells 
the story of Matilda, countess of Tuscany, 
mediator between Pope and King and faithful 
supporter of the great Pope, Gregory VII. This 
is Catholic Book of the month club selection for 
June. (See Huntting list) 


WOOLFOLK, JOSIAH PITTS. Two against 

fate. $2 Arcadia house (May 24) 

The story of a man down on his luck; of a 
girl who would never give up; and of Buff, 
who was underprivileged as far as schools and 
colleges are concerned, but who had a sound 
understanding of life. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


BARLOW, RUTH C. 
$2 Crowell (June 1) 


Addressed to children of from six to ten. 
It tells of what one group of youngsters found 
at “Happy acres’’—the horses, the cows, the 
pigs, the chickens, and all the rest. Photo- 
graphs from real life by Melvin Martinson. 
(See Huntting juvenile list) 


Fun at Happy acres. il 


BIRD, GEORGE L. How life begins; the story 
of how nature conceives and bears her chil- 
dren. 128p $1 Book house for children 
(Ready) 

574.16 Reproduction 

The presentation is through a series of simple 
stories that lead from the pollination of a flower 
to the more completely evolved processes of 
the higher animals. The greater part of each 
story tells the daily life and natural history of 
the characters with sex playing a natural and 
normal part. These stories ran serially in 

Childhood Interests. 


Book Preview 
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CROWNFIELD, GERTRUDE. Traitor’s torch. 
300p ii $2 Lippincott (Ready) 

Another of this author’s charming stories 
of youth amid bravery and adventure in the 
days of the American Revolution. (See CC for 
other books by this author; Junior Book of 
Authors; Huntting juvenile list) 


ORTHOVIS company. Animal 
Orthovis company (Ready) 
599 Animal pictures 
Three-dimensional pictures of habitat groups 
of African, Asiatic and North American ani- 
mals, taken from the exhibits at the Field Mu- 
seum of Natural History in Chicago. An ortho- 


kingdom. il $2 


scope for use in viewing the pictures is pro- 
vided with each volume. 
ORTHOVIS company. Bird kingdom. il $2 


Orthovis company (Ready) 
698.2 Birds—Pictorial works 

Three-dimensional pictures of various birds 
shown as Le live amid representations of 
their natural habitats. The pictures are re- 
productions of groups which are on exhibition 
at the Field Museum of Natural History in 
Chicago. The book is provided with an ortho- 
scope to be used in viewing the pictures. 


ORTHOVIS company. Foot print series. 8v il 

$1 per set of 4 Orthovis company (Ready) 

599 Animal pictures 

Two sets of pamphlets containing three-di- 
mensional pictures of animals reproduced from 
exhibits in the Field Museum of Natural His- 
tory in Chicago. The pictures are accompanied 
in each case by a story written by H. B. Harte. 
An ortho-scope to be used in viewing the pic- 
tures is provided with each pamphlet. The 
contents of the two sets is as follows: Group 1, 
The lion; The bear, The deer; Wild sheep and 
goats. Group 2, Monkeys and apes; Giants of 
the animal kingdom; Strange animals; Wild 
oxen. 


REPRINTS 


Sandburg, Carl. Mary Lincoin, wife and widow. 
B 92 


or 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


HUNTTING—Monthly list of ‘‘Selected titles 
worthy of consideration by any library’’ issued 
by the H. R. Huntting Co., Springfield, Mass. 
STC—Standard Catalog for Public Libraries 
BRD—Book Review Digest 
BKI—Booklist 
HCS—Standard Catalog for High School Li- 
braries 
CC—Children's Catalog 

Order books described here thru the dealer 
from whom you usually buy books. 


Say you read it in the Wilson Bulletin 








The Publishers’ Post 


If the three dimensional picture books for 
children described in The Book Preview sec- 
tion of this month’s Bulletin aré as popular 
in libraries as they have been with the editorial 
and clerical workers of The H. W. Wilson 
Company, children’s librarians who have these 
unique books are likely to have a busy time 
ahead of them. A good plan for those who 
are not acquainted with these books is to 
order a copy or two now and more if, as and 
when needed. 


Another interesting project announced to 
libraries for the first time in The Book Pre- 
view this month is that of the Society for 
Curriculum Study. This non-commercial or- 
ganization plans the publication of a series 
of photographic studies of modern problems 
entitled Building America to begin October 
1935. To make the nature of the enterprise 
clear, the first booklet has already been pub- 
lished. It is Housing and illustrates housing 
problems from the earliest times to the 
present. A copy of Housing with full details 
for the series may be had for 25c from 
Building America, 425 West 123d Street, 
New York City. 


The Globus Stamp Company, 268 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City offers to send to 
libraries regularly free upon request its maga- 
zine Stamp Lore, a worth while addition to 
any magazine table or Vertical File. 


As a feature of its commemoration of fifty 
years of publishing Silver, Burdett and Com- 
pany, 39 Division Street, Newark, N. J. has 
reproduced a six color mural by N. C. Wyeth 
entitled “The Spirit of Education” especially 
painted for this occasion. A copy will be sent 
free upon request to libraries and school li- 
brarians are especially invited to ask for it. 


The H. W. Wilson Company has a few 
copies left of each of the eight books entitled 
Poems for Holiday Use prepared by a com- 
mittee of the Carnegie Library School Asso- 
ciation. These poems are printed on one side 
of the paper only and bound attractively in 
paper for either mounting or circulating. 
Thousands have been sold at 60c each. While 
the present supply lasts they are offered at 
25c each postpaid or in quantities at the rate 
of 5 for $1 postpaid—either assorted or of a 
single title. The titles are: 

Arbor Day in Poetry: 47 poems 

Christmas in Poetry: 1st Series 40 poems 


Christmas in Poetry: 2d Series 34 poems 
Easter in Poetry: 48 poems 
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Memorial Day in Poetry: 47 poems 
Mother’s Day in Poetry: 42 poems 
Thanksgiving in Poétry: 28 poems 


Washington and Lincoln in Poetry: 57 poems 


The Business of Bookbinding, by Alex. J. 
Philip, editor of The Librarian and Book 
World, has been brought out abroad by the 
author in a new edition, as part of the “Li- 
brarian” Series of Practical Manuals. The 
first edition of this useful work was pub- 
lished in 1912 and has now been rewritten. 
Mr. Philip, who has campaigned diligently 
for “brighter bindings,” declares that these 
are the essentials of a good library binding: 

A clean-looking and bright cover. 

Clear reading lettering. 

Tasteful decoration. 

No interfering ornament. 


Material and method in keeping with quality of 
the paper and the anticipated use of the book 


Me Me 


JUNE BOOK CLUB CHOICES 


Book of the Month Club 
Paths of Glory, by Humphrey Cobb. 
Literary Guild 
Catherine, the 
Kaus. Viking 


Viking 


Portrait of an Empress, by Gina 


Junior Literary Guild 
Older Boys—Guardsman of the Coast, by John J. 


Floherty. oubleday, Doran 

Older Girls—Chiyo’s Return, by Chiyono S. 
Kiuooka. Doubleday, Doran 

Intermediate Group—Kelpie, the Gypsies’ Pony, 
by Ursula M. Williams. Lippincott 

Primary Group—Fun at Happy Acres, by Ruth 
Barlow. Crowell 

tj & Ss 





Publisher’s Statement of Circulation 


This is to certify that the azorege circulation 
per issue of the Wilson Bulletin for Librarians for 
the six months’ period July 1 to and including 
December 31, 1934, was as follows: 

Copies distributed free ...... 24,344 
Ce EE. bosiebsenssuseumme None 
WEE (ede recdsveteonreces 24,344 


(Signed) Cuas. R. BrocKMANN 
Business Manager 


Subscribed to and sworn before me on this 
16th day of April 1935. 
Signed A. Lahey, Notary Public 


Commission expires March 30, 1937 


The above statement published in conformity with 
Trade Practice Provisions of the Graphic Arts Indus- 
tries Code. 








The Woodside Reading Survey 


[Eprtor’s Note—This report is the summary 
of a year’s intensive study of the reading 
interests and habits of the library readers of 
a large local community in Queens, Long 
Island. The cost of the survey to date is 
estimated at $3,000.] 


T last the library readers themselves have 

had a chance to tell what books they 
want their public library to buy. A thousand 
persons have cast some 16,000 votes for over 
5000 books of the fiction and the non-fiction 
titles which they would like in their new 
branch library. Certain books received more 
than 75 votes, some 50, and so on, the list 
tapering down to one vote per book. 

The complete report on the results of a 
community-wide library survey to find out 
what books future readers wish to have in- 
cluded in their library is now finished, after 
a year’s intensive study by several librarians. 
Besides the definite books suggested, opinions 
have been given regarding library service in 
general, its strong points as well as its weak 
points. Some indication of the reading habits 
of individuals and of groups has been re- 
vealed. 

The fortunate community which has thus 
expressed its reading desires is part of New 
York City; it is the Woodside-Sunnyside- 
Winfield area located on Long Island in 
the Borough of Queens. The new library is a 
major Branch of the Queens Borough Public 
Library system and it is expected that this 
branch will soon be serving a population of 
over 100,000. 

This extensive survey is entitled Woodside 
Does Read; a Study of the Reading Needs 
and Habits of a Local Community. It is the 
first of its kind ever to have been undertaken 
where a Statistical method of procedure has 
been used on a fairly large scale. It is a 
partial answer to the statement, frequently 
heard of late years, that mere conjecture by 
the librarian as to readers’ interests should 
give way to the actual study of group and 
individual reading needs for a particular com- 
munity. 

The object of the survey, then, was to get 
expressions of opinion from a large cross- 
section of the community’s mixed population, 
which differed as to levels of education and 
as to racial, occupational, religious and other 
interests. That there are variable elements 
which distinguish this community from other 
communities within and wthout the metro- 
politan area is undoubtedly true. Its physical 
area, the racial elements of the population, 
its local interests, the presence of other libra- 


ries, all affect the reading interests of its 
people. Differences between this community 
and other communities can be accurately 
determined only when comparison is made 
possible by means of similar surveys of other 
localities. 

This community is near Manhattan and 
hence to the latter’s special library resources. 
Thus highly specialized material is available 
which would ordinarily be beyond the reach of 
the average library. However, the problem 
of fulfilling the needs of the general reader 
remains much the same whether a library 
is near to, or distant from, a large metropoli- 
tan area. 

In the present survey, first of all, a ques- 
tionnaire was drawn up which asked for ex- 
pression on various matters: What actual 
books did the readers wish the new library 
to buy? What were some of the more general 
reading habits of those responding: for ex- 
ample, how did they procure the books they 
read, what magazines and newspapers did they 
read, what were their special subject interests, 
and so on. The information which they sent 
was then related to their educational levels, 
their occupations, and to other factors. All of 
this information was graphically presented in 
interesting and fairly simple tables. 


A chance was also given to everybody to 
express their ideas regarding public library 
service in general, where it had helped them 
and in what respects it may have failed them. 
In this way, many valuable and provocative 
opinions were assembled. 

All of this information, it was felt, would 
help in various ways. The community’s in- 
terest would be aroused in the new library. 
The long list of books consisting of several 
thousand surprisingly good titles which had 
been suggested by the respondents would at 
once furnish a buying-list. In the long run 
as well the survey would prove useful in help- 
ing librarians to understand the readers’ points 
of view and in increasing the circle of friends 
of the Library. 

Over 4000 questionnaires were distributed 
to residents of the above area, the mailing- 
list having been compiled so as to reach, in the 
main, an unselected sample of the whole. A 
thousand questionnaires, or slightly less than 
25 per cent of those sent out were returned, 
some filled with a mine of valuable informa- 
tion regarding reading interests. It was in- 
evitable, of course, that the 25 per cent 
responding to this “bookish” questionnaire 
should have been composed chiefly of men 
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and women who enjoyed reading of some 
kind; many of them had, at one time or 
another, made some use of the public libraries. 
We may possibly assume that a large part of 
the great silent 75 per cent who did not 
return the questionnaire, tended to be com- 
posed of people who do not care to read. Does 
this verify a recent statement made that barely 
25 per cent of our population are readers of 
books and of that 25 per cent a very small 
per cent read books that could be called 
worthwhile? 

The returns to many of the questions were 
interesting. Leisure time activities appeared 
in the following order of popularity: Read- 
ing, Radio, Sports (due to responses from 
many high school students), Movies, Visiting 
with friends, and so on. 

An unexpected interest was shown in what 
we call the classical writers. For all types of 
groups, tho of course in varying order, Shake- 
speare, Hawthorne, Emerson, Voltaire, Hugo, 
and Ibsen, led all other writers. 

An interesting light is thrown upon those 
who read the different newspapers in relation 
to what may be called a true enjoyment of 
reading. Of the many who stated that they 
read the Times, the Herald Tribune, the Sun, 
and the World Telegram, about 80 per cent 
stated also that they enjoyed reading in gen- 
eral, that is, as leisure pastime; while for 
those who read the American and the News, 
enjoyment in reading dropped sharply to 
about 60 per cent. 

Magazines were grouped according to ease 
of reading, many of the first or easiest group 
being the so-called pulp magazines. Answers 
reveal the fact that boys of high school age 
lead all other groups in the extent to which 
they read this kind of magazine. 


Books Wanted 


Perhaps the thing of greatest immediate 
value which came out of the returns was the 
long list of books wanted in the library. As 
suggested above, this list was a worthwhile 


one. For instance, the non-fiction titles ran 
like this: 
Zweig, Marie Antoinette............... 61 
Kallet & Schlink, 100,000,000 Guinea 
RR 6 eS rr ere 61 
Wells, Outline of History............ $2 
Pitkin, Life Begins at Forty.......... 49 
Wh Be CI a vc ccc dwasseccce 46 
Fe TS er ee 41* 
De Kruif, Microbe Hunters........... 40 
Adams, Epic of America.....-..--.-.. 36 
Durant, e Story of Philosophy...... 35 
Steffens, Autobiography................ 30 
Beard, Rise of American Civilization... 28 
EE Gale Wc Seendec bb esse dbclde Ca c's ves 28 
DG c-aikicwapiih ss wirees ature dbaed barces 28 
Stallings, The First World War...... 28 
OG ag a eee 27 
Longworth, Crowded Hours............ 26 
O’Sullivan, Twenty Years A’Growin’... 26 
Lockhart, British Agent............... 2 


(and so on for hundreds of titles) 
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Fiction titles ran like this (omitting the 
1933 best sellers) : 


Pe ED. MM ce autenscdeeniccsces 99 
Maugham, Of Human Bondage........ 38 
Galsworthy, Forsyte Saga.............. 37 
Huge, Les Missvablee.s: 0. 6c08........ 32 
Morgan, The Fountain................ 32 
ae a 31 
Dickens, Tale of Two Cities.......... 21 


Doyle, Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. 21° 
Grey, Riders of the Purple Sage....... 21* 


Rs aaa a uclt le hinw eso 21° 
Dumas, Three Musketeers............. 20* 
Thackeray, Vanity Fair................ 19 
De la Roche, Master of Jalna.......... 19 
Dumas, Count of Monte Cristo........ 19” 
Dickens, David Copperfield............ 18 
Nordhoff & Hall, Mutiny on the Bounty 1:8 
Alcott, Little Women... ..........0.00- 17 
Cervantes, Don Quixote............... 17 


(and so on for hundreds of titles) 
* High school student vote predominated. 


The many and varied comments and criti- 
cisms regarding public library service in gen- 
eral have been arranged by subject. Thus we 
find many opinions about Hours of Opening, 
the Personality of Librarians, Need for More 
Personal Guidance, Relation between School 
and Library, and on many other timely topics. 

Several chapters are devoted to a step by 
step explanation of how the survey was 
planned and carried out. This was included 
so that another library, if it wishes to do so, 
can undertake a similar survey for its own 
community. Dr. Grace O. Kelley, the Readers’ 
Consultant of the Queens Borough Public 
Library in Jamaica, Long Island, has been in 
charge of this survey from the beginning. She 
has been assisted by Richard B. Sealock in 
handling the results of the questionnaire, 
which were tabulated by the Hollerith method, 
and by Harry B. Devereaux, who wrote a 
chapter on the history and present social situa- 
tion of the Woodside area. Several C W S 
assistants carried on the clerical work. The 
200-page report is now in typewritten form. 
Should there be sufficient interest on the part 
of librarians, library school instructors, pub- 
lishers, and others, in the result of this survey, 
it is possible that the report will be multi- 
graphed for distribution at nominal cost. If 
interested in procuring a copy of the report 
please so indicate by writing to Miss Kelley. 


The Phillips Memorial Gallery, 1600 21st St., 
Washington, D.C. has a limited number of 
one of its bulletins containing an essay by 
Duncan Phillips entitled “The Modern Argu- 
ment in Art and Its Answer.” A copy will be 
sent post paid to any library upon receipt of 
twenty-five cents. This offer will be with- 
drawn June 15. 











The Roving Eye 





The Letters of Hopkins 


| his clear-headed essay on “A Hope 
for Poetry,” C. Day Lewis, one of the 
best of the young English poets, asserts 
that the literary ancestors of post-war 
poetry are Gerard Manley Hopkins, Wil- 
frid Owen, and T. S. Eliot. This certifi- 
cate of paternity is hardly subject to 
dispute. It should be noted, however, 
that Eliot’s influence is perceptibly on the 
wane; Owen’s is fixed and not likely to 
change ; Hopkins’, altho he died in 1889, 
is still in the ascendant. He will always, 
I think, be a new poet (as Blake is new) 
because of “that chastity of mind which 
seems to lie at the very heart and be the 
parent of all other good,” and the inno- 
cence, the bright perspective, of his eye. 
His poems explode with light. What 
lift of heart and phrase there is, or what 
great pang, in his lines. 
Look at the stars! look, look up at the skies! 
O look at all the fire-folk sitting in the air! 


The bright boroughs, the circle citadels 
there!. . . : 
The world is charged with the grandeur of 
God. 
It will flame out, like shining from shook 
foil; 


It gathers to a greatness, like the ooze of oil 


Crushed. Why do men then now not reck 
his rod?. . . 

Come you indoors, come home; your fading 
fire 

Mend first and vital candle in close heart's 
vault. . . 


O the mind, mind has mountains; cliffs of fall 
Frightful, sheer, no-man-fathomed. Hold them 


cheap 

May who ne’er hung there. Nor does long our 
small 

Durance deal with that steep or deep. Here! 
creep, 

Wretch, under a comfort serves in a whirl- 
wind: all 

Life death does end and each day dies with 
sleep. 


The letters of Hopkins, just published 
by the Oxford University Press in two 
volumes (The Letters of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins to Robert Bridges and The 
Correspondence of Gerard Manley Hop- 
kins and Richard Watson Dixon, edited 





by Claude Colleer Abbott) confirm the 
impression of his greatness. In life as in 
art he had “the achieve, the mastery of 
the thing,” tho his victories were far 
from being bloodless ones. The practice 
of his faith—he was a Jesuit priest, one 
of Newman’s converts—compelled him, 
in its strict discipline, to subordinate and 
for long periods to suppress his genius. 
Fame he disowned utterly. Not until 
almost thirty years after his death were 
his poems published for the first time. 

There is no question as to the bitter 
suffering of Hopkins’ last years—he died 
at forty-five. “It kills me,” he wrote to 
Bridges on one of the few occasions 
when, from weariness, he dropped his 
guard, ‘“‘to be time’s eunuch and never 
to beget.” The poetry is in the suffering. 
And yet it is supererogatory, as some 
critics have done, to pity him. He had, 
let it be said, no real aptitude for the 
priesthood beyond a scrupulous asceti- 
cism, but to the end he could not conceive 
of another career for himself. Lost in 
the nineteenth century, untempted by 
the sooty promise of life, his mind over- 
leaped his class to assume a conviction, 
“a truly crushing conviction, of the 
misery of town life to the poor and more 
than to the poor, of the misery of the 
poor in general, of the degradation even 
of our race, of the hollowness of this 
century’s civilization.” In his latter years, 
when Dixon suggested hesitantly that he 
should withdraw his vows, Hopkins 
answered with St. Peter, “To whom shall 
I go?” 

Professor Abbott, in his introduction 
to the letters, makes a valiant effort to 
rescue Hopkins from the radical school 
of contemporary poets, who have more 
or less adopted him as godfather. He 
insists that Hopkins was a_ patriotic 
Englishman and a Victorian. To a cer- 
tain extent, in so far as every man is a 
child of his time, this is true; but it 
is also true that at those points where 
Hopkins touches and influences the new 
generation of poets he is least English, 
least Victorian, and least Catholic. It is 
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as a revolutionary poet that he batters 
at our hearts, being melter and molder 
of images, churner of delight and the 
hot mortal anguish, lord and breaker of 
language. 

“I groped in my soul’s very viscera 
for the tune and thrummed the sweetest 
and most secret catgut of the mind.” 

One cannot read five words of Hop- 
kins without feeling that “something 
great is beginning, something full of 
life.” In the poems of Auden, Spender, 
Lewis and other young contemporaries 
the effort is being made to catch again, 
to communicate, that tremor of ex- 
pectancy. 

I do not have space here to discuss 
Hopkins’ letters analytically. All that I 
can remark is that they seem to me of 
extreme importance, not only because 
they illuminate his life and character 
but because they contain, in lively flashes 
of insight, the clues to one of the most 
brilliant critiques of poetry in English. 


The Treasure-Seeker 


I am in receipt of the following com- 
munication from a gentleman in Hous- 
ton, Texas: 


Dear Sir: 

I am interested in Hidden Treasures. Can 
you give me the Key, that is citing certain 
formulas to prevent the spirits from moving 
same. 

I have been informed by scientific prospec- 
tors that they really move. I can testify that 
they are guarded by supernatural powers or 
spirits. I am seeking also how to dig for them 
also. If you have no such information please 
refer me to some reliable firm or medium. 

Resp. 

P.S. I want to go deep as any prospector 
can on the subject of the Key to Buried 
Treasures (Enchanted Treasures). 





My advice to this correspondent is that 
if there be an Enchanted Treasure, it lies 
in perilous ground six feet under. Gener- 
ations of prospectors have gone down in 
search of it, but not one has returned to 
tell us of his findings. 


Quotation Titles: A Contest 


Dear Sir: 

Apropos of the Treason of the liberals, a 
title which sent so many of us thumbing 
thru our quotation books, how many of us 
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can place the quotations from which the 
enclosed list of book titles are taken? (No 
fair consulting Mr. Stevenson!) Thanks are 
due to Miss Bertha Baumer, librarian of the 
Omaha Public Library for starting me on 
this diverting investigation with her query: 
“I wonder if modern authors have no origi- 
nality. Did you ever notice how many titles 
nowadays are quotations from something 
else?” I proceeded to look out for quotation 
titles, and soon had a sheaf of possibilities, 
only a few of which I have included here, 
thinking someone else might enjoy sharpening 
wits and memories on them. The answers 
are sometimes to be found on the fly-leaves 
of the books; but most of them need a famil- 
iarity with everything from popular songs 
(The daring young man on the flying trapeze) 
and nursery rhymes to Shakespeare and the 
Bible. There is one author who used a line 
from an earlier book of her own to name her 


new one. Here are some of them. 


[Answers 


at the end of this department. ] 


Marcaret P. CoLEMAN 
Omaha (Nebraska) Public Library 


— 


. Good man’s love 


. Thy dark freight 
. Magic casements 
. Stars in their 
courses 
. Bent twig 
Gods arrive 
. Goodly heritage 
Call me Ishmael 
World is yours 
Of thee I sing 
One increasing 
purpose 
Somehow good 
. Hounds of spring 
. Alien corn 
With malice 

towards none 
Sparks fly upward 

Little dog laughed 
. Giants in the earth 
. Cabbages and 

kings 

. Glimpses of the 


moon 

. So red the rose 

. Far from the mad- 
ding crowd 

. Remembrance of 
things past 

. If winter comes 

. Never the twain 
shall meet 

26. Red sky at morn- 


+ 
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27. Both your houses 
28. This day’s mad- 
ness 
29. My shadow as I 


pose 

30. Realms of gold 

31. Let them eat cake 

32. Rabble in arms 

33. Green pastures 

34. Old order changeth 

35. Dome of many- 
colored glass 

36. Tender is the night 

37. Ill wind 

38. Crooked lane 

39. Wine from these 


grapes 
40. Told by an idiot 


De la Pasture (Dela- 
field) 


Hutchinson 
Wiggin and Smith 


Jeans 
Canfield 
Wharton 
Chase 
Collins 
Lancaster 
Kaufman 


Hutchinson 
DeMorgan 
Thompson 
Howard 


Willsie (Morrow) 
La Farge 
Merrick 

Rolvaag 


O. Henry (Porter) 


Wharton 
Young 


Hardy 


Proust 
Hutchinson 


Kyne 


Kennedy 

Anderson 

Author of Miss Tiver- 
ton goes out 


Bolitho (Ryall) 
Mahony and Whitney 
Kaufman 

Roberts 

Connoll 

Marshall 


Lowell 
Fitzgerald 
Hilton 
Hart 


Millay 
Macaulay 
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The Politician’s Daughter 


The latest of librarians in fiction 
enters without cheers or laurel on page 
137 of Eleanor Carroll Chilton’s Follow 
the Furies: 


She had never been there before, and Evelyn 
Scales, the librarian, daughter of a local 
politician, was delighted to see her. The rush 
of business in the Library was never great, 
and Evelyn showed every sign of wanting to 
show her efficiency by helping Barbara, even 
to the point of reading over her shoulder. 


Principles of Library Construction 


In the New Yorker for October 27, 
1934, Lewis Mumford, in criticizing the 
new library at Columbia University, lists 
three requirements for a successful li- 
brary building. 

No one [says Mr. Mumford] can plan space 
for his successors; hence the plan should be 
flexible, allowing for the expansion and con- 
traction of various departments, as uses 
change. Mr. Clarence Stein has theoretically 
demonstrated this principle in museum design, 
and it is just as applicable to libraries. Second: 
space should be provided for books up to an 
unassignable limit, and one should not have to 
be a miner or a subway guard to use the 
stacks. If the stacks were contained in an 
independent glass-tiled wing, it would give 
more agreeable working conditions and pro- 
vide a powerful exterior ornamental feature; 
moreover, such a stack could be designed for 
extension into the air. The third principle is 
that a library is as much a work place as is a 
laboratory or factory; hence no modern li- 
brary should be smeared with stone and 
stucco ornament borrowed from Roman or 
Renaissance palaces. Instead of splurging on 
such archaic trimmings, the walls should be 
kept clean and the money saved should be 
spent on librarians’ salaries and books. .. . 
When a building is not good to look at and 
not good to work in, what is it? it is a 
monument. 


Answers to Quotation Titles Contest 


1. Shakespeare. As you like it. “And thank 
Heaven, fasting, for a good man’s love.”’ 

2. Tennyson. In memoriam. “And thy dark 
freight, a vanished life.’’ 

3. Keats. Ode to a nightingale 

“Charmed magic casements, opening on 
the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn.’’ 

4. Bible. Judges. ‘‘The stars in their courses 
fought against Sisera.’’ 

5. Pope. Moral essays. Epistle I. ‘‘Just as 
the twig is bent, so the tree’s inclined.”’ 
Emerson 

“Give all to love; 
Heartily know 


10. 
11. 


12. 


13. 
14, 


— — ee 
nN av 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 


39. 
40. 
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When half-gods go 
The gods arrive."’ 
Bible. Psalm 16. ‘‘Yea, I have a goodly 
heritage.”’ 
Melville. Moby Dick. First sentence. 
Kipling. If. ‘“The world is yours and every- 
thing that’s in it.’’ 
Smith. America. (My country ‘tis of thee.) 
Tennyson. Locksley Hall. “Yet I doubt 
not thru the ages one increasing purpose 
runs.”’ 
Tennyson. In memoriam 
“Oh yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill.’’ ; 
Swinburne. ‘“‘When the hounds of spring 
are on winter’s traces.”’ 
Keats. Ode to a nightingale 
“. . . the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick 
for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn.”’ 
Lincoln. Second inaugural address. 
Bible. Job. ‘‘Man is born unto trouble as 
the sparks fly upward.’’ 
Mother Goose 
“Hey diddle diddle, 
fiddle, 
The cow jumped over the moon; 
The little dog laughed to see such sport, 
And the dish ran away with the spoon.”’ 
Bible. Genesis. ‘“There were giants in the 
earth in those days.”’ 
Carroll. Alice in wonderland and Thru the 
looking glass. Song of the Walrus and the 
carpenter. 
Shakespeare. Hamlet 
‘That thou, dead corse, again in com- 
plete steel 
Revisit’st thus of the 
moon.”’ 
Omar Khayyam. Rubaiyat 
“IT sometimes think that never blows so 


the cat and the 


the glimpses 


red 
The Rose as where some buried Caesar 
bled.”’ 
Gray. Elegy in a country churchyard. ‘‘Far 
from the madding crowd's ignoble strife.’’ 
Shakespeare. Sonnet XXX. “I summon up 
remembrance of things past.’’ ; 
Shelley. Ode to the west wind. “If winter 
comes, can spring be far behind?’ 


Kipling. Ballad of east and west. . 
Proverb. ‘‘Red sky at morning, sailors take 
warning.”’ 

Shakespeare. Romeo and Juliet. ‘‘A plague 


o’ both your houses. ; 
Omar Khayyam. Rubiayat. ‘‘Yesteday This 
Day’s Madness did prepare.’’ 
Shakespeare. Richard Ii 

“Shine out, fair sun, till I have bought 

a glass 

That I may see my shadow as I pass.”’ 

Keats. On first looking into Chapman's 


Homer. 
**Much have I traveled in the realms of 
old.”’ 


gold. 

Marie Antoinette, when the mob was storm- 
ing the gates of the palace and the minis- 
ters told her that they had no bread. 
Gen. Burgoyne, describing American troops 
before Boston. 

‘“‘A rabble in arms, flushed with success 

and insolence.’’ 

Bible. Psalm 23. ‘He maketh me to lie 
down in green pastures.’’ 
Tennyson. Passing of Arthur. ‘The old 
order changeth, yielding place to new."’ 
Shelley. Adonais 

Life, like a dome of many-colored glass 

Stains the white radiance of eternity.’ 
Keats. Ode to a nightingale. 
Proverb. “It’s an ill wind that blows no 
man good.”’ 
Hood. A plain direction 

“Straight down the crooked lane 

And all round the square.’’ 


Millay. Buck in the snow. ‘Wine from 
these grapes I shall be treading surely.’’ 
Shakespeare. Macbeth 

“It is a tale 


Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing.’’ 
S. J. K. 
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F all the duties of the modern school 

librarian today perhaps the one which is 
receiving the most attention and criticism is 
the teaching of so-called library lessons. That 
it is essential for all students to realize the 
importance of the library and to learn to use 
the materials contained therein we all agree. 
But sometimes we fail to view this series of 
lessons from all angles, and we get a distorted 
idea of their place in the school curriculum. 
Recently Miss Grace L. Aldrich, Librarian of 
the Horace Mann School, New York City, 
spoke at the library program of the City Wide 
Conference on Junior High Schools of the 
City of New York on the subject “The Place 
of Library Lessons in the Curriculum.” The 
running notes of that talk are included here 
and this very unhackneyed approach to an old 
subject should prove stimulating and helpful. 


The Place of Library Lessons in the 
Curriculum 


Let us translate this rather dull sounding 
title into more graphic terms and call this 
discussion “The librarian looks at her loom.” 
Thinking now in terms of a tapestry or tex- 
tile, it is evident that the finished tapestry is 
quite a different product from the various 
threads that go into its makeup. But these 
different threads, however combined, keep 
their integrity. A red thread is still a red 
thread, whether it occurs in the center or the 
corner and however the effect may be in- 
fluenced by its neighbor threads. 

Now picture in your minds the school cur- 
riculum as a rich tapestry, composed of 
“threads” of English, History, Science and 
the other school subjects, each blending with 
its neighbor, each influenced by its neighbor 
in the whole and yet keeping its integrity 
when withdrawn. Let us now pull this textile 
apart, making little heaps or piles of identical 
threads. As one becomes interested in a 
subject, one tends to isolate it and then draw 
to it similar materials. A thread not exactly 
red, but partaking of red, becomes part of the 
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red pile. So in this undertaking, one school 
department, let us say History, begins to make 
its pile, pulling threads of History content 
from the fabric. English follows, pulling, like 
History, all threads of English content mate- 
rial and perhaps many other threads not 
exactly English, but related. Science and 
others follow, until the late comers find that 
little is left. 


Among these late comers is the School 
Librarian. Her pile is pitiful. Straggly 
threads of odds and ends appear! She looks 


them over and decides that from them she 
could give a Library Course. But, upon 
examination, she finds she has no body of 
content—no one core such as English or 
Science has. Her pile of threads is composed 
of only three or more different kinds, on 
which she may give lessons. She discovers 
that some are strong linen threads—the good 
warp threads into which the colorful woof 
may be woven. These are study skills and 
the habits which come from the practice of 
these skills. They belong in every pile, per- 
haps. But, not being red, they are overlooked 
when red threads are withdrawn. She dis- 
covers also some very beautiful short threads. 
These are threads of appreciation and taste 
which are frequently disregarded when subject 
matter piles have been made up. 

So the School Librarian examining her pile 
formulates a “course,” which she calls Li- 
brary Methods, in which she tries to combine 
lessons im appreciation, in citizenship, in 
orientation and in study skills. She has no 
body of content, for all content belongs to 
other piles. She also discovers that without 
these threads that have been left to her there 
would be no finished tapestry—only patches; 
patches of History content, held together so 
far as History is concerned; patches of other 
subjects. 

Some time ago educators were aware of this 
contingency and they tried “correlating” to 
pull these various patches together. Then 
came some alert educators who combined 
History, Geography and Civics and called 
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the combination Social Studies. It was a step 
in preventing the dissolution of the school 
program into patches without relation to each 
other. The school librarian feels that the 
library is the integrating agency. Certainly 
each teacher of subject matter or content 
teaches the study skills basic to that subject 
matter. But there remains the necessity of 
making teachers and pupils aware of the fact 
that there are certain skills basic to all study, 
and which should be practiced under varied 
subjects, as well as certain study habits that 
are peculiar to a given subject. 

When all three, pupil, teacher and librarian, 
are fully aware that the library is the common 
proving ground where the basic skills may be 
exercised and practiced upon varying subject 
matter, the librarian will be called upon to 
help with general study habits as opposed 
to those which are peculiar to a given subject. 
Then her pile of threads will be seen at its 
real value and will look far from pitiful. 

The threads of appreciation which are found 
in the librarian’s pile are often the ones about 
which she is most concerned. She sees real 
honest appreciation killed on every hand. She 
sees few places where standards of good taste 
are successfully fostered. It is for her to 
manage somehow—not with lessons, Heaven 
forbid!—to fill in the spaces around the 
patches of subject matter with standards of 
good taste which will draw together these 
patches of core content. 

These two kinds of thread in her pile then 
indicate where she can integrate her work 
with the school curriculum. While furnishing 
printed materials for content in all subjects, 
it may be the library’s peculiar province to 
foster good basic study skills. This means a 
complete about face in our thinking. Instead 
of thinking of library work as we know it 
and of that which pupils might be told about 
it, we shall in future think “What is the next 
need of these pupils in their studies?” We 
shall ask ourselves, for instance, where in 
all these fields of subject matter does the pupil 
most need to know the value, to him, of the 
date on the title page. We make sure then 
that he finds out at that time, whether we 
check with a teacher to find out if it is being 
taught in the unit, or whether we ask permis- 
sion to go into a classroom for ten minutes 
to explain the necessity of knowing which 
science books in the library may be out of 
date on a given detail. 

We, in the libraries, are “integrators.” We 
may find that while we are the basic and 
unifying agency and indispensable, that we 
have no formal course to give. Certainly we 
have no patch of formal content to teach. 
But we should find, too, that we are being 
called into classrooms for very short period 
guidance talks on basic study skills, orderly 


procedures, and the peculiarities of certain 
technical tools. These might be only ten 
minute talks or less. If they come at the time 
the class is struggling for power to do some 
specific thing, the information fills a need, 
is welcomed as a help, is immediately put to 
use, giving a feeling of satisfaction which in 
turn operates to make the pupil willing to 
repeat the use till the habit is formed. 

Integration for the librarian, then, means 
finding the places in the general school cur- 
riculum where needs occur, where the pupil 
will welcome the knowledge of tools or skills 
as of immediate assistance. It means offering 
in the library a wider field in which to practice 
certain skills and orderly procedures until 
they become habits, and seeing to it that 
pupils get satisfaction. They will then teach 
themselves. So much for those warp threads. 

As for those beautiful woof threads of 
appreciation, it is my contention that appre- 
ciation and good taste cannot be taught, using 
the word in the usual sense. They can be 
caught and experienced. They can grow from 
contacts, experiences, and comparisons. So 
teachers and librarians must be constantly 
tucking threads in between, and relating appre- 
ciations to, the major subjects. The library is, 
above all, the place for this filling in. 

And so together we give each pupil the 
technique for making his own rich tapestry 
which he, like Penelope, will go on weaving 
thru his life, but not like Penelope, we hope, 
unraveling it every night. 

Grace L. Atpricn, Librarian 
Horace Mann School 
New York City 


History Reference Council 


To those school librarians who wish to 
obtain unusual source materials for their 
social science classes the following letter from 
Miss Marian Hosmer King, librarian of The 
Winsor School, Boston, brings valuable in- 
formation. 


May I, thru your columns in the Wilson 
Bulletin, call the attention of school librarians 
to the valuable bibliographies being published 
in the History Reference Bulletins? The main 
purpose of the Bulletins, to make available for 
schools selections of source material from 
the field of History and related subjects, is 
being continued for the eighth year. The 
editor gives enough of the background in 
each case to explain and unify the selections 
and a bibliography which includes all the 
references, primary and secondary, which he 
has found to have bearing on the subject in 
hand. 

As the bulletins pile up, their cumulative 
value becomes apparent, enriched by an in- 
creasing substance, and closeness of thought 
and scholarship in preparation. These same 


(Continued on last page) 
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Concerning Emergency Federal Aid 


N increasingly cordial attitude toward 

libraries on the part of some of the 
“New Deal” authorities may be reported. 
The Federal Emergency Library Project, sug- 
gesting the allocation of funds for libraries, 
is apparently receiving careful consideration, 
both in FERA Headquarters and in the U.S. 
Office of Education. Two state administrators 
and one city administrator have given encour- 
agement, saying projects of this sort must 
be found if “white collar” people are to be 
put to work. On the other hand, there are 
reports from relief authorities and librarians 
that indicate the difficulty of finding on relief 
rolls people competent to carry on library 
work even under supervision. 

The emergency project is, in brief, a re- 
quested allocation of $60,000,000 to the Office 
of Education for allotment on a per capita 
basis to state, regional, county, and local 
public libraries (existing and to be estab- 
lished), and to libraries of state supported 
institutions on such a basis as will produce a 
maximum of useful work and needed services. 
It is hoped that this aid will make library 
participation possible in such emergency activi- 
ties of the government as rural rehabilitation 
centers, subsistence homestead communities, 
CCC camps, the Emergency Education Pro- 
gram, and transient centers, and will improve 
and expand existing library services and 
establish others for the 40,000,000 people now 
without them. 


Americans to Participate at Madrid 


A number of American librarians will take 
part in the Second International Congress of 
Libraries and Bibliography which convenes in 
Madrid, Spain, May 20. The A.L.A. will be 
represented by official delegates at some of 
the sessions, and among those designated as 
rapporteurs for the various meetings are 
several visitors from the United States. 


Among those who will preside at sessions of 
the congress are William Warner Bishop, 
librarian of the University of Michigan, who, 
as president of the International Federation 
of Library Associations, will deliver his presi- 
dential address at the open session. Carl H. 
Milam, secretary of the A.L.A., will preside 
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at the meetings of the Popular Libraries Sec- 
tion, and President Compton will speak on 
county and regional libraries. Others who 
will take part in the meetings of this section 
are Gratia A. Countryman, of Minneapolis, 
and Mary Gould Davis, who will speak at the 
session devoted to libraries for children and 
youth. Contributors to other programs will 
include: Mrs. Maud Durlin Sullivan of 
El Paso, who will discuss assistance to the 
individual citizen; Mrs. Henry Howard of the 
American Merchant Marine Library Associa- 
tion, who will have a paper on ships libraries ; 
Isabel DuBois, of the U.S. Navy Libraries, 
on libraries for service men; and Perrie Jones, 
Minnesota supervisor of institutional libraries, 
on general hospital library service. 

The following American librarians have 
been invited to act as official rapporteurs for 
individual meetings: Milton E. Lord, libra- 
rian, Boston Public Library, for cooperation 
between popular libraries; Rebecca B. Rankin, 
librarian of the New York City municipal 
reference library, for industrial libraries; John 
T. Vance, law librarian, Library of Congress, 
for international loans, and Spanish bibliog- 
raphy; and Louis R. Wilson of the Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago, for 
professional training for research libraries. 


On the Denver Docket 


A full week of interesting activity is planned 
for those attending the Denver conference, 
and even before the gavel brings the first 
general session to order at 8:30 Monday eve- 
ning, June 24, several groups will have 
gathered for an afternoon meeting, and the 
new members will have been welcomed at a 
dinner held in their honor. 

Addresses of welcome by Chancellor Hunter 
of Denver University and President Norlin 
of the University of Colorado will open the 
program, which will be concluded with Presi- 
dent Compton’s address to the Association, 
“Ourselves and Other People.” 

Other speakers to appear at the general 
sessions thruout the week are Commis- 
sioner John W. Studebaker of the U.S. Office 
of Education, and Robert M. Lester, secretary 
of the Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
who will talk on “Libraries and Librarians: 
from the Side of the Road.” 
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Agnes Camilla Hansen, author 
of Twentieth century forces in 
European fiction, will give an 
address on “Librarians as Read- 
ers.” Professor J. R. McGaughy 
of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, will speak at the 
second session on the librarian’s 
economic status, and the prob- 
lem of adequate library support 
will be discussed by Charles H. 
Brown, librarian of Iowa State 
College. At this same session 
the younger members of the pro- 
fession will be represented by 
Aubry Lee Hill, a junior mem- 
ber from the New Rochelle, 
New York, public library. 


Of special interest to library 
trustees is a program planned 
for Tuesday morning, June 25, 
at which the following topics 
will be considered: State leadership and re- 
sponsibility in library development; the fed- 
eral government’s part in library service; and 
the trustee and the A.L.A. 


The Librarian of Congress on a 
“Federal Agency” 


A recent letter from Dr. Putnam, librarian 
of Congress, to A.L.A. Headquarters, suggests 
the Bureau of Education as the logical gov- 
ernment department to which a federal library 
agency might be attached. Basing his reason- 
ing On an examination of the proposed func- 
tions of such an agency, Dr. Putnam points 
out that collecting statistics and making 
studies is already a function of that office; 
the reading of the young is a directly affiliated 
concern at present; and that an agency in 


News Notes 


Announcement is made by the Gradu- 
ate Library School, of the University of 
Chicago, of grants for the following pur- 
poses: 


A grant of $5,000 for the study of the dis- 
tribution of library resources in the United 
States. The study is being directed by Dr. 
Louis R. Wilson, with the assistance of G. F. 
Purdy and others. 

A grant for the conduct of a series of 
seminars during the first term of the 1936 
Summer School dealing with the implications 
for librarians of: (a) recent social trends; 
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Exhibit for May: “Aids for Parents” 
(Prepared at Hild Regional Branch, Chicago) 


the executive branch of the government is 
definitely needed for promoting coordination 
and distributing funds. Only one function, 
according to Dr. Putnam, might perhaps fall 
more logically within the sphere of the Li- 
brary of Congress; and even that—the foster- 
ing of coordination which will tend to make 
materials of research equally available in all 
parts of the country—is not an inconceivable 
function of an agency associated with the 
Bureau of Education. 


Copyright Legislation Being Studied 


A proposed measure for general copyright 
revision, intended for consideration by the 
present session of Congress, is being studied 
by a representative of the A.L.A. Book Buying 
Committee who will represent libraries when 
the bill comes up for official consideration. 


(b) the results of investigations in half a 
dozen studies, such as those by Gray and 
Leary, What Makes a Readable Book and 
Joeckel, The Government of the American 
Public Library, which will have been published 
by the summer of 1936; (c) the results of 
investigations and experiments carried on by 
libraries with respect to local service and 
adult education; and (d) new methods de- 
veloped by library schools in presenting such 
new material as the foregoing in library school 
curricula. 
Mee 


Dean Louis R. Wilson of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Library School will 
be the next president of the A.L.A. 
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VERY librarian is acquainted with 

the ambitious young writer—perhaps 
she is one herself—who has a hunger of 
the mind deeper than love and spends 
“the years that take the best away” 
typing, scribbling, erasing, groaning, in 
bleak, passionate obscurity. For such as 
these, the daring young men on the fly- 
ing trapeze, we feel privileged this month 
to print Mrs. Pearl S. Buck’s friendly 
and quickening message. By a happy 
coincidence, the report of the Woodside 
Reading Survey, recording an over- 
whelming vote for The Good Earth, 
by Mrs. Buck, as the first choice of 
library readers among books of fiction, 
appears in the same issue. It is only 
four years since The Good Earth, writ- 
ten by a relatively unknown American 
missionary in China, was published and 
almost overnight became the best seller 
since Sinclair Lewis’s Main Street. The 
story goes that when her publishers— 
The John Day Company, for whom she 
is now advisory editor—excitedly cabled 
to Mrs. Buck in China that the book 
had been chosen for distribution by the 
“Book-of-the-Month Club,” she replied, 
after a three weeks’ delay, that she did 
not know “exactly what it means since 
I do not belong to the club.” When they 
notified her a year later that it had been 
awarded the Pulitzer Prize, the cable- 
gram found her dusting furniture. She 
looked for her husband to tell him the 
news, but not discovering him in the 
house resumed her dusting. Today Mrs. 
Buck knows the meaning of book clubs 
and prizes, and all the honors and obliga- 
tions of fame, but she has not lost her 
warmth of spirit, her sympathy with the 
victims of adversity, the true simplicity 
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The Month at Random 





and humbleness of those whose triumph 
none can envy or spoil. Her willingness, 
in the midst of so many demands on 
her time, to write an article for libra- 
rians, is characteristic of her. We hope 
that she will forgive us for quoting from 
the secretarial note that accompanied her 
manuscript : 

Pearl Buck asks us to say that she was not 
sure just what you wanted, and thought that 
your librarian audience might be interested 
in her experience in searching for new writers. 
And if this isn’t what you want, she would be 
glad to try something else for you next month. 


That, truly, in a world so full of ar- 
rogance, is a great, a touching, modesty. 


WM 


Our guest contributor for June will 
be Arthur Garfield Hays, National Di- 
rector of The American Civil Liberties 
Union, writing on an important subject, 
“The Right of Americans to Read and 
Hear.” 

WM 


The article by Paul P. Foster in our 
February issue on “Neglected Sources 
of History” has provoked a good deal 
of favorable comment in the library and 
newspaper worlds. The general reaction 
to Mr. Foster’s proposals is exemplified 
by the remarks of “The Librarian” in the 
Boston Transcript : 

Paul P. Foster, librarian of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, backed by the Wilson Bulletin, be- 
gins a crusade to which this Librarian wishes 
immense success. He hopes to persuade public 
libraries to maintain local newspaper indexes 
and so persuasive are his arguments, not to 
mention his prose style, that it seems likely 
enough that files as good as the New York 
Times will spring up thruout the country.... 

Mr. Foster’s suggestion that Government 
relief workers be set to work on this project 
is an excellent one. 


Among the other newspapers and 
magazines that have given publicity to 
the contents of Mr. Foster’s article are 
the New York Times and the Literary 
Digest. 

WE We 
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LITERARY LONDON: OVERLOOKING THE EMBANKMENT 


Left—Adelphi Terrace, famous for its literary and artistic associations, from 


David Garrick and the brothers Adam (who built it) to Barrie and Shaw. Sir 
James is still a dweller in the Terrace but G.B.S. has been many years away. The 
Savage Club, a well known literary-social organization, has its quarters here. A 
somewhat jarring note of modernity is the Shell-Mex Building, “London’s only 
skyscraper,” which towers above the end of the street. It is, fortunately, barely 
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perceptible in the present picture. 


Right—Around the corner from Adelphi Terrace, on Buckingham Street, 
is the house which is celebrated as the dwelling of Samuel Pepys. The Baby 
Austin and the “To-Let” sign (on the left corner of the building) scarcely suggest 
the diarist, but otherwise the quiet little out-of-the-way court, cut off from the 


roar of the nearby Strand, seems today 


The Boston Transcript “Librarian” 
adds that the Springfield (Mass.) City 
Library “is by way of having an index 
to newspaper material.” For years, he 
reports, it has kept what is called the 
Springfield Scrapbooks, now numbering 
fourteen large volumes of clippings about 
local people and events, but the index 
could not always be kept up to date. 
Strenuous efforts have been made by the 
staff—“with Government aid, evidently” 
—and the library now possesses a new 
nine-drawer catalog which indexes not 
only the scrapbooks but all Springfield 
material wherever found. 

Mw ME 


much as he must have known it. 


In our correspondence columns this 
month are descriptions of the news- 
paper indexing projects at the Public 
Library of Cincinnati, the Rosenberg 
Library in Galveston, Texas, and the 
University of South Carolina Library. 

We 

The Manchester Guardian reports that 
the Soviets are at work on what is to 
be the world’s largest library, the Lenin 
State Library at Moscow. It is de- 
signed to hold about nine million books. 
The reading halls are to accommodate 
seven thousand persons. The main stack 
is ten or eleven floors high, effectively 
lit by daylight on all sides. Book de- 
livery is by lift and conveyor. An 
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unusual feature is the dining rooms for 
adults and for children on the ground 
level. The Lenin State Library is de- 
scribed as “a many-windowed functional 
affair, thru which one enters by a lofty 


portico.” 
Me Me 


When the Rochester Public Library 
built its Monroe Branch in 1930, the 
architects optimistically provided a niche 
for a statue in the children’s room, writes 
Julia L. Sauer, Head of the Children’s 
Department. The years immediately fol- 
lowing the opening of the branch some- 
how did not seem conducive to the 
purchase of statues. So the niche has 
stood bare except for an occasional jar 
of foliage or pussywillows—a Mother 
Hubbard’s cupboard to which the chil- 
dren never ceased to look with expecta- 
tion. 

This tale, however, has a happy end- 
ing, as told by Miss Sauer: 

During the past year, as a project of the 
PWA, a very charming piece of sculpture 
was designed especially for the niche by Wini- 
fred Lansing, a Rochesterian now studying 
in New York, whose work is beginning to 
attract much favorable attention. It repre- 
sents a child riding on the back of a goat, and 
is childlike in its appeal and simplicity. So 
important does the Memorial Art Gallery of 
Rochester consider the work that a replica of 
it has been made for the Gallery’s permanent 
collection. 

The dreamy little figures rise from a simple 
grouping of Nephthytis plants and stand out 
in pleasant relief against the soft green of 
the niche. That the artist was successful in 
producing something of definite joy to the 
children is in constant evidence. While one 
small girl did, it is true, say “Please is that 
Europa on her bull?”, the staff considers it 
evidence of the ignorance of the modern city 
child in regard to the more staple farm ani- 
mals, and not in any sense a commentary on 
the merit of our much prized acquisition. 

Me 


Three prominent Americans, John 
Dewey, Charles A. Beard, and Edward 
Weeks, have made out separate lists of 
the 25 most influential books published 
since 1885. All three judges agreed on 
the following titles: Das Kapital, by 
Karl Marx; Looking Backward, by 
Edward Bellamy; The Golden Bough, 
by Sir James George Frazer; and The 
Decline of the West, by Oswald Speng- 
ler. 
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A STATUE FOR CHILDREN 


By Winifred Lansing, in the Children’s 
Room at The Rochester Public Library 


Books that received the votes of two 
of the judges are: The Principles of 
Psychology, by William James; The 
Theory of the Leisure Class, by Thor- 
stein B. Veblen; The Education of 
Henry Adams, by Henry Adams; Rela- 
tivity, the Special and General Theory, 
by Albert Einstein; Outline of History, 
by H. G. Wells; Babbitt, by Sinclair 
Lewis; The Interpretation of Dreams, 
by Sigmund Freud; Ulysses, by James 
Joyce; The Influence of Seapower upon 
History, by Alfred Mahan; Barrack- 
Room Ballads, by Rudyard Kipling; 
The Mathematical Theory of Electricity 
and Magnetism, by Sir James Jeans; 
Married Love and Wise Parenthood, 
by Marie Stopes; Imperialism: the State 
and Revolution, by Vladimir Ilich Lenin; 
The Economic Consequences of the 
Peace, by John Maynard Keynes; All 
Quiet on the Western Front, by Erich 
Maria Remarque. 


We Me 


The mention of James Joyce in the 
above list reminds us of the query re- 
ceived at one of the branch libraries in 
Los Angeles: 

“Have you—please—James Joyce’s 
Useless?” 
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Queer things evidently happen in Los 
Angeles. The staff Broadcaster relates 
the following startling episode—all in 
the day’s work: 

Patron to Miss R— on the telephone: “Will 
you please see if a Miss Williams is in the 
Genealogy Department ?” 

Miss R—: “I do not know Miss Williams.” 

Patron: “She is rather tall, medium build. 
I don’t know what she is wearing except that 
she usually wears long underwear.” 


We ME 


Jewish Book Week will be observed 
May 19-25. Copies of the bibliography 
Judaica are still available at 10c each 
from Fanny Goldstein, Librarian of the 
West End Branch, 131 Cambridge St. 
Boston, who will be happy to answer 
questions addressed to her on how to 
organize for Jewish Book Week. See 
also her article in our April 1933 issue. 

“Libraries,” writes Miss Goldstein, 
“can do much in helping to make the 
book a messenger of peace and good-will, 
an aid to tolerance and better racial 
understanding.” 

M Me 


The Libragram is the name of an 
attractive leaflet issued monthly by the 
School Libraries Department of the 
Queens Borough Public Library, Ja- 
maica, New York City. It is something 
new in library publicity in that it is 
addressed specifically to the elementary 
school teachers of the borough, advising 
them of the varied resources of the 
public library and the services that it 
is prepared to give them. The Libragram 
is edited by Dorothy Elizabeth Smith, 
Superintendent of the School Depart- 


ment. 
we we Me 


Excerpt from Oregon State Library 
Letter to Libraries, 1935, No. 2, March 
4, 1935: 


Pusticity Device. Miss Mabel E. Doty, libra- 
rian of the La Grande Public Library, writes: 
“We have had a frame made 34 by 24%, much 
like a picture frame with a molding. The back 
is removable and under the glass we display 
book jackets with a notice about the library. 
We can display this in a window of a grocery 
store in the outlying districts where we could 
not display books. Incidentally, it has folding 
braces which hold it up when needed.” 


w We 
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Musings of a Student Librarian 


How pleasing to watch the children come 
and go thru those white doors (slightly 
kicked at the bottom). From six to seventeen 
I wonder what age must be the most delight- 
ful. Here is the naiveté of infants. Here is 
the sophisticated groping of mere youth. 

The smallest children dart to the desk, 
leave a book, dart for another. I dart after 
them. 

“What would you like to read today?” say I. 

Almost inevitable the child’s reply, “I’ve 
read nearly everything that’s here.” 

Rapid readers, think I. “Perhaps not, we 
may find something, let’s try. 

And so we search and find. That makes 
both of us very happy. We have made a 
discovery, be it ever so slight. 

Come the older boys and girls. I question: 
“Do you like books to make you laugh? Why 
not read Kathleen by Morley? Frances liked 
it.” And answer: “Um...m...m, let me see 
—a picture of early lamps. Have you tried 
the encyclopedia? I think you had better 
look in the index volume. You’re more than 
likely to find it there.” 

And Jack, fifth grade, thinks we should use 
Le Page’s glue to put books back in their 
bindings. “Got some on my fingers once,” says 
Jack, “I like never to got it off—it was so 
sticky.” 

“Are you sure the card catalog didn’t give 
the call number? (That’s odd.) What ?—only 
the author and title. Let’s look again. Here 
it is; F, Q33. F means fiction, you know.” 

Texas, first grade, gravely tells me his 
name. (How stupid of me to be mixed up 
and call him Thomas.) “’Bye, Texas, come 
back soon.” 

So they come—so they go—and these the 
musings of a student librarian, college age. 

MARGARET Drury WHITE 
Salem, Virginia 


M 


Over four hundred familiar quotations 
as they first appeared in print were the 
nucleus of an extraordinary exhibit re- 
cently at the Wesleyan University Li- 
brary, Middletown, Conn. Some 200 
volumes, valued at $150,000, were se- 
lected from libraries of noted bibliophiles 
and collectors for the occasion. The 
quotations ranged from famous passages 
of the Bible to Gertrude Stein’s “Rose 
is a rose is a rose is a rose.” 

The first and oldest volume in the dis- 
play was quite fittingly that “greatest 
book of the world,” the first edition, 
first issue, of the King James Bible 
(1611), loaned to the library by A. 
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EXHIBIT OF FIRST APPEARANCES IN PRINT OF FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS AT WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


Edward Newton of Philadelphia. Next 
in age was the exceedingly rare edition 
of Christopher Marlowe’s tragedy, Doc- 
tor Faustus, printed in London the year 
the Pilgrims sailed. The quotation 
chosen from Faustus was inevitably the 
famous apostrophe to “the face that 
launcht a thousand ships.” 

Congreve’s Mourning Bride (1697) 
offered two gems for quotation: “Music 
hath charms to sooth a savage breast” 
(in its very first line) and “Heaven has 
no rage like Love to Hatred turn’d,/Nor 
Hell a fury, like a Weman scorn’d.” 


Among the modern quotations selected 
for exhibition were “Laugh and the 
world laughs with you,” “Be it ever so 
humble there’s no place like home,” 
“Mary had a little lamb,” “Woodman, 
spare that tree,” “We are lost, the 
captain shouted,” and “Mighty Casey 
has struck out.” 

The crowning achievement of the ex- 
hibit is the 261 page catalog compiled 
by Carroll Wilson and published in a 
small edition by the University with 
the title, First Appearances in Print of 
Some Four Hundred Familiar Quota- 


tions. 
we Me Oe 


Librarians are often asked whether 
girls and boys read the same books, or 
whether their reading tastes differ to 
any appreciable extent. The Boys and 
Girls Division of the Toronto Public 
Library has been enabled to provide a 
definite answer to these queries by sepa- 
rating the slips of books taken out by 
boys from those taken out by girls. The 
following conclusions appear in the 1934 
annual report of the Toronto Library: 


(a) Girls read more than boys. Girls read 
twice as much fiction as boys. Girls read a 
little more non-fiction than fiction. Boys read 
nearly twice as much non-fiction as fiction. 


(b) Girls read three times as much poetry, 
four times as many fairy tales, five times as 
much music and plays as boys. 


(c) Boys read twice as much science, twice 
as much biography, three times as much 
natural history, four times as much history as 
girls. Boys read practically all the practical 
science that is read. 


(d) Boys and girls read much the same 
amount of art, travel, epic heroes, exploration 
and standard fiction. With the exception of a 
few titles, boys and girls read the same books 
of fiction and enjoy the same stories at the 
story hours and reading clubs. 


Saat ven 














The Foreign Scene 


By Arthur Berthold 


N the March issue we commented on Dr. 

Jan F. Vanderheijden’s article on American 
library practice. The final instalment of that 
article appears in De Bibliotheeksgids for 
April. It calls attention to the purposive 
dispersal of our library service among such 
departments as “Business,” ‘Civics,” and 
“Adult Education”—special service fields which 
the author regards well justified and worthy 
of imitation. His conclusions, on the whole 
favorable to American methods, is neverthe- 
less of the nature of a warning. The ques- 
tion that disturbs him is one which many of 
us have asked ourselves; namely, to what 
extent is the librarian in the performance of 
his duties to be regarded as a technician, and 
to what extent as a human being? We are 
disappointed, however, that after having asked 
a pertinent question, Dr. Vanderheijden did 
not take the time to answer it. 

We are indebted to Dr. Franz Schriewer, 
editor of Die Biicherei, for what appears to 
be a thoughtful analysis of the needs of the 
village library. In the January issue of his 
magazine he has given his “Gedanken der 
Technik fiir eine Dorfbiicherei” (Thoughts on 
the Technique of a Village Library) which, to 
say the least, deserve more than superficial 
study. The article begins with a short state- 
ment of principles and then goes into a some- 
what lengthy explanation of practices. We 
shall disregard the practical side, as that may 
appear too foreign to us. The principles, how- 
ever, are sufficiently universal for a brief con- 
sideration here. 

There are eleven of them, tho not of the 
same importance. Briefly summarized they 
are: 

The village library must not be regarded as 
a part of something larger, or as a branch, 
but as central and, as far as possible, self- 
sufficient ; 

The self-sufficiency must be in regard to 
the means of service, altho there is no need 
to copy the technique of the larger libraries; 

On the contrary, all mechanical and _ tech- 
nical processes and appliances should be elim- 
inated as far as possible; 

Records should be of the simplest—written 
records giving way to numerical—and the dis- 
tance between the reader and the book and 
the librarian in charge ought to be minimized 
by the elimination of technical and mechanical 
processes ; 

The arrangement of books on the shelves 
should be by subject-interest rather than 
according to any preconceived and supposedly 
logical classification schemes ; 


Finally, the statistical approach to reading 
interests and community needs should be 
regarded with suspicion and the individual, 
rather than the group, is to be taken as the 
point of departure. 

Two of the points mentioned are of special 
interest. Dr. Schriewer doubts the importance 
of statistical study of the village community, 
and he is definitely against the use of what 
might be called academic classification schemes. 
His first aversion may be explained on the 
ground that the village community is too 
small to permit of worthwhile groupings by 
interest. Then too, it must be remembered, 
that the German village properly so called, 
is in fact a rural community where the agri- 
cultural interest of necessity predominates 
to the exclusion of almost all other. To 
approach the reading interests of such a com- 
munity in what is usually called the scientific 
manner would be a mere waste of time. On 
the other hand, personal predilections are 
always in evidence, even in the most homo- 
geneous groups, and these cannot be studied 
satisfactorily in any but a personal and in- 
formal way. 

The arranging of books on the shelves, since 
free access is presupposed, must follow exist- 
ing trends of thought rather than strictly 
delimited schemes of classification. Dr. 
Schriewer enumerates 13 tentative subject- 
interest groups. Some of the captions are: 

Woman, family, child; 

With the naturalists and the hunters; 

To the memory of the World War; 

Rebirth of the German nation; 

Simple stories for old and young; 

Men and times [biography] ; 

Phases of practical life [trades, etc. ] 

Since subject-interest and their grouping and 
content is nothing permanent, it follows that 
to be economical, books ought not to bear any 
class marks. Such classification as is implied, 
must be carried out in the proper marking of 
the shelves themselves. And in order that a 
sort of differentiation in the appearance of the 
books may be maintained, the author advises 
distinctive bindings. Uniformity is not re- 
garded as a virtue, and we are particularly 
pleased to mention that at least one of our 
own large libraries—the Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary—appears to be of the same opinion. We 
do not know what it pays for having its books 
rebound, but we do know that often enough 
one of its rebound books has attracted us 
more than when it was first placed on the 
shelves in its original trade binding. 
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Cincinnati’s Newspaper Index 
To the Editor: 

Since 1926 the Public Library of Cincinnati 
has been indexing the daily Cincinnati news- 
papers for matters which are purely of local 
interest, such as the development of the city 
manager system or biographical notes con- 
cerning prominent citizens. Its purpose is to 
enable readers who are searching for, in- 
formation about Cincinnati, Cincinnatians, 
Hamilton county, and places within Hamilton 
County to locate information in the files of 
the Cincinnati newspapers. No attempt is 
made to index subjects which are covered 
by the New York Times Index. 

This work is carried on by the Reference 
Department. Cards are used; the subject is 
typed in red at the top of the card and under 
it in black are the headlines from the news- 
papers, followed by an explanatory note full 
enough to indicate the nature of the article. 
The name of the paper, the date, the page 
and column numbers are next in order. Since 
chronological arrangement is used, several 
items from different newspapers are typed 
on the same card. 

The selection of material falls under several 
main heads, such as municipal and county 
governments; Federal and state activities 
which affect Cincinnati; business, under which 
are included industries, hotels, theatres, and 
labor problems; the education and social wel- 
fare facilities of the city; its public institu- 
tions; and items of historical information. 

Besides indexing the current newspapers, 
from time to time the Reference Depart- 
ment has endeavored to index older papers. 
In this way the Cincinnati newspapers from 
I9QII to 1916 have been completed and have 
proved a most useful source for information 
which is otherwise extremely difficult to locate. 

Mona Harrop, Public Library 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Newspaper Index in Galveston 


To the Editor: 

We have read with much interest the article 
entitled “Neglected Sources of History,” by 
Paul P. Foster in the March 1935 issue of the 
Wilson Bulletin for Librarians. This is 
particularly interesting to us as the Rosenberg 
Library has for a long time indexed and pre- 
served local news items. 

With reference to the indexing of local 
newspapers, we should like to call attention to 
the index we have maintained for a number 
of years. This newspaper index includes ref- 
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erences to articles of local importance, also 
selected Texas material, found in the leading 
Galveston newspapers which are examined 
daily for this purpose, and covers the period 
from 1870, the beginning of our bound file of 
the Galveston Daily News, to date. Also, 
articles pertaining to Galveston and Texas 
found in other publications are selected for 
inclusion in this index. Entries are made on 
3x5 cards and are filed by subject headings. 
In connection with the work of indexing news 
items, a calendar of important events is kept 
up to date and published in the Galveston 
Daily News at the end of each year. 

In addition to being indexed, articles of 
historical importance appearing in the news- 
papers are mounted on large manila mounts, 
the file of which is located on the main floor 
of the library. Other articles that we wish to 
preserve in our pamphlet collections are 
mounted on medium size Kraft paper mounts, 
placed in envelopes, and properly labeled. 
These are also indexed. 

Several scrap books containing articles of 
historical interest have been made and are of 
invaluable assistance in local reference work. 
These books are, of course, in addition to the 
usual library scrap book. 

The Rosenberg Library has about 22,000 
historical manuscripts and a rapidly growing 
collection of material for a historical and 
general museum. Our manuscripts are fre- 
quently used by students of Texas history. 

We are sending this information thinking 
that others may be interested in the work the 
Rosenberg Library is doing in preserving 
local news material. 

ArTHUuR R. Curry, Librarian 
Rosenberg Library 
Galveston, Texas 


A South Carolina Project, etc. 


To the Editor: 

Anent Paul P. Foster’s article “Neglected 
Sources of History” it might be interesting 
to note that The State, Columbia, S. C. daily 
newspaper, prepared indexes for 1892 thru 
1901 and 1903 thru 1912. At the present time 
work is being done in the library of the 
University of South Carolina along the very 
lines suggested by Mr. Foster—supplementing 
this index thru government funds. 

By the way, do you know that there has 
been published in Sioux City, Iowa, since 
1888 a quarterly journal of ornithology known 
as the Wilson Bulletin? And that a Living 
Authors was published back in the 19th cen- 
tury? 
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I recently made a copy of the Index to the 
Yearbooks of the City of Charleston, S.C. for 
1880-1901 and found two very amusing entries. 
Poor Job Palmer was buried in the index—in 
addition to being safely interred in the soil— 
under the entry: “Great age of Job Palmer.” 
There was no reference under Palmer. Happy 
married life in Charleston was celebrated by 
the entry: “Long married life”! 

By all means persuade Mr. Hurley “to 
undertake a series of . bibliographies on 
nature subjects. His “Bibliography of 
Astronomy and Meteorology” in the March 
Wilson Bulletin is both valuable and interest- 
ing. 

I must tell you how much I enjoy the W1/- 
son Bulletin. Every month I look to it for 
suggestions and stimulation. 

ALFRED RAWLINSON, Reference Librarian 
Richland County Public Library 
Columbia, S.C. 


Historical Scrap Books 


To the Editor: 

We value the Wilson Bulletin for its prac- 
tical information, for its light touch on many 
affairs that make it delightful reading, for 
its splendid suggestions for exhibits, for its 
many valuable ideas that may be put to use in 
a library—well, for so many good things it 
would take too long to mention. Anyway, 
we like it and use it. 

The fine article by Paul B. Foster on 
“Neglected Sources of History,” makes me 
wonder if many other libraries are not keeping 
a record of important local history in the 
shape of scrap books. We keep the files of 
local papers, but specialize on our scrap 
books. They will eventually be quite a com- 
prehensive history of our city. They are used 
frequently here for local material. 

One deals with local history; one with 
biography, covering all articles about prom- 
inent people; one includes the “library chat” 


by the librarian that has appeared in the 
newspapers. 
Of course this is nothing original, as I 


know other libraries keep scrap books, but 
they may not go into it as thoroly as we do. 
Of course they are indexed and we feel that 
this collection of material will be an in- 
valuable asset in the future, as it is in the 
present. We have several books of each divi- 
sion and keep adding to them constantly. 

In our local history collection we include 
important real estate changes that may in- 
fluence business, etc.; all industrial develop- 
ments of importance. In fact, anything is 
“grist to the mill” of scrap books if it is of 
special interest to Elmira. 

Kate DEAN ANpreEw, Librarian 
Steele Memorial Library 
Elmira, N.Y. 
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Advice Wanted 


To the Editor: 

I should like to see some comment on the 
advisability of libraries placing magazine sub- 
scriptions thru local organizations. We have 
for years dealt directly with established sub- 
scription agencies, asking for bids about once 
in five years. Now comes a representative of 
the National Pi Beta Phi Sorority who says 
that her sorority has been for about fifteen 
years soliciting magazine subscriptions for one 
of the large periodical subscription agencies 
and that the national sorority last year made 
$2000 in this way, which was used to support 
a mountain school in Tennessee. Other na- 
tional sororities are also taking up this project, 
she says. The members are asked to avoid 
taking orders away from cripples or women 
who are greatly in need of the business. 

Our subscription list totals about $1500 a 
year. We have heretofore refused to place 
our order thru local individuals, even those 
who represent the large agents, on the ground 
that (1) these local agents are usually in the 
business rather temporarily, (2) they could 
not be depended upon to look after cor- 
respondence satisfactorily, (3) there is an 
extra commission to be paid when the order 
goes thru one more person rather than direct 
to the agency. We shall be interested in 
opinions on this question, and also on the 
general subject of how often to ask for bids 
and on the best method of placing magazine 
subscriptions. 

Ruta E. Hammonp, Librarian 
Wichita City Library 
Wichita, Kansas 


Bringing the Mountain to Mahomet 


To the Editor: 

Because there was no library in Dawson 
except a smail one sponsored by the Woman’s 
Club, which was discontinued last fall and 
the books turned over to the high school, we 
have for the past several years endeavored 
to serve the reading needs of the community 
in a desultory fashion. Since, however, the 
majority of our adults, like Mahomet, would 
not come to the mountain (the school building 
is actually on a very steep hill), we deter- 
mined to bring the mountain to them. 

With this objective in view early this school 
term we prepared hectographed copies of the 
names of most of the books in our library 
which we considered would appeal to adults. 
These we divided into the following groups, 
listing also the authors: Fiction, Biography, 
Drama, History, Travel, Poetry, Essays, 
Novels in Spanish, Books of the Southwest, 
Books of General Information—in all about 
300 titles. The next step was to bind these 
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sheets together with brads in attractive yellow 
construction paper, and to have them delivered 
thru the children to their parents and friends. 
A foreword was appended containing the rules 
of the library, offering to send thru any stu- 
dent a book desired or to take phone orders, 
and urging leisure reading. 

The returns were so gratifying in increasing 
our adult reading patronage that each time we 
have a new shipment of books we prepare an 
additional hectographed sheet to be inserted 
in the folder. Since most of these books are 
of very recent publication, we give a brief 
review of each book. 

(We shall be most happy to send one of 
these folders to anyone interested.) 

Marian Doupns, Librarian 
Dawson High School 
Dawson, New Mexico 


Murder is an Ugly Word 


To the Editor: 


There has been much talk about crime lately. 
People drain the libraries of murder stories 
and books of crime detection and cram the 
theatres to see gangster pictures. Dillinger 
occupied the spotlight for some time, and 
when he was killed, people rushed to the 
theatres to see pictures of his life and his 
personal belongings. A natural and normal 
life attracts little attention, but a criminal 
life can be lauded almost to the point of 
praise. 

Would it not be a good idea to have a little 
“regimentation” in the selection of books 
for our libraries? That is, not so many stories 
with the word “murder” in the titles. An 
ugly word, and why flaunt it continually under 
the eyes of our reading public? 

ALMA F. Wricut, Librarian 
Rowland Branch Library 
Rockford, Ill. 


Musa Dagh 


To the Editor: 


We send you with pleasure the $1.00 to 
cover our subscription to the Wilson Bulletin 
for the next three years. It is one magazine 
I pore over, and couldn’t do without, and I 
find things in it which I can find nowhere 
else. I particularly like the pronunciation of 
authors’ names—this goes for the Book Re- 
view Digest too, but I wish you would extend 
this to unusual names in the titles of books, 
for instance Forty Days of Musa Dagh. How 
is “Dagh” pronounced? I have looked every- 
where and can’t find it, altho I have a vague 
impression of having seen it given some place. 

Who Reads What, by Compton, was fascin- 
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ating, and I believe will stimulate more interest 
in many of the older books. 
Marcaret M. Beaton, Librarian 
Coral Gables, Florida 


[We are happy to be of service at any time 
in verifying pronunciations of names and 
titles. As for Musa Dagh, the generally 
accepted pronunciation is moo’-sah dahg, with 
broad “a” and hard “g”, but more 
rectly the final “g” is given a_ guttural 
sound, like German “ch.” ] 


cor- 


Confessions of a Timid Soul 
To the Editor: 

I have always stood in awe of librarians. 
While it is true that I am, in everyday 
parlance, “bashful,” I have overcome this 
trait to a great extent. My aversion (it could 
hardly be classified as a phobia) to those stern 
supervisors who guard the precious contents 
of libraries, persists—in spite of the fact that 
in a few months I will be out of the teens 
forever. 

Nor can I give any reason satisfactory to a 
psychologist, to whose attention the case might 
come, with regard to the reasons for or the 
beginning of such a complex. I remember, 
tho, that until I was of high school age I 
would not enter the public library in the 
small city in which I lived, unless accompanied 
by an adult or an habitual library-haunter. 

One occasion is outstanding. Not being 
able to call to memory Landseer’s name, I 
asked the librarian for material on the “life 
and works of the painter of Monarch of the 
Glen.” Upon finding that I did not know who 
he was, she squelched me with the remark, 
“It’s strange that you wouldn’t know whom 
you were looking for.” 

It is true that there are sympathetic as- 
sistants for youngsters in junior departments 
of libraries, but somehow I missed that stage. 
My earliest impressions were not of an indi- 
vidual interested in my needs and desires, but 
of one anxious to see that I took up none of 
her time or slipped past the desk without 
having the card and book stamped, as required. 

I have been conscious of this subject since 
an incident of last week. Anxious to read 
the morning daily which comes, for the stu- 
dents’ use, to the junior college where I am 
enrolled as a sophomore, I was unable to 
force myself to ask the librarian, on whose 
desk the paper lay, if I might read it. Not 
until the student assistant came on duty 
during the hour would I ask to see that news- 
paper. 

Maybe I’ll overcome it; or on the other hand 
it may develop into a case of “Doctor, I seem 
to see librarians.” 

Sve ENGLIsH 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
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On Cataloging the Pamphlet File 


To the Editor: 

In the Wilson Bulletin for February, page 
331, a correspondent asks why pamphlets 
should be cataloged, and says she would like 
to hear from others on this subject. 

The desirability of cataloging varies, of 
course, with the type of library. In a college 
library, or a fairly large public library, one 
frequently checks lists for desirable purchases, 
or one may check a list of references pre- 
sented by a reader. If uncataloged pamphlets 
occur on such lists, it is not easy to trace 
them in the vertical file. There may be uncer- 
tainty as to the heading under which the 
pamphlet is filed; and if it is loaned at the 
moment, that complicates the search. Nowa- 
days, so many important pamphlets are pub- 
lished, on economic and social problems, that 
there is added reason for cataloging at least 
the most valuable ones. 

In this library, we follow a plan that has 
proved satisfactory. Some pamphlets are put 
in the vertical file without cataloging. The 
card catalog refers to each topic that has a 
folder in the file, so these pamphlets are 
covered, in a way, on the subject side. Those 
treated in this way are pamphlets not likely 
to appear in lists to be checked, and those 
of transitory interest. If we decide that we 
want an author entry for a pamphlet, we give 
it a class number, and a running pamphlet 
number—as, 304 Pam 1, 304 Pam 2. An 
author card and shelf-list card are made, in 
equal fullness. Classified pamphlets are put 
in boxes, and shelved with the books in the 
same class. 

Subject references are made in the card 
catalog to each subject covered by the pam- 
phiets in a class, in this form. “Birds. See 
also the pamphlets in class 508.2. A list is in 
the shelf-list.” A card in the shelf-list, before 
the first pamphlet in a class, lists the subject 
references that have been made. 

When a new pamphlet is added, the cata- 
loger looks to see whether its subject matter 
is covered by references already made, and 
adds a reference if necessary. Occasionally, 
for an unusual pamphlet, a full subject card 
is made. 

By this method, the treatment of a pam- 
phlet is varied according to its quality; author 
cards in the catalog make it easy to check 
lists and to find a pamphlet requested by 
author; and subject references in the catalog 
guide the reader to the vertical file, or to a 
card list of classified pamphlets, in the shelf- 
list. The work required is considerably less 
than full cataloging, as nearly all subject 
cards are eliminated. Student typists make 
the cards. 

If a pamphlet has both an official and a 
personal author, as in government publica- 


tions, we tend to use the official one, and 
sometimes we use both. 
ZaweEE Brown, Librarian 
New Jersey State Teachers College 
Montclair, New Jersey 


Educational Broadcasts 


To the Editor: 


The Library Radio Broadcasting Committee 
wishes to call the attention of libraries to the 
following educational broadcast series and 
services which they may want to make better 
known to their public, and for which they 
may wish to make special provision in follow- 
up reading material. 

1. The National Advisory Council on Radio 
in Education announces two new series of 
broadcasts, one in government and the other 
in economics. Leaflets giving the details are 
available free and in quantity from the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Radio in Educa- 
tion, 60 East 42d Street, New York City. The 
Council will be glad to have standing requests 
from libraries for large quantities (in the 
thousands) of its announcement leaflets for 
distribution to library patrons and for post- 
ing. These are free. 

2. The World Wide Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, short wave Station WIXAL, (ad- 
dress, University Club, Boston), is a non- 
profit organization, sponsoring only non- 
commercial, cultural, and educational broad- 
casts which can be heard in all parts of the 
country on sets equipped for short wave 
reception. The Corporation distributes free 
informational leaflets on its policies as well 
as monthly program lists. 

3. The Radio Institute of the Audible 
Arts, Pitts Sanborn, Director (254 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City) is sponsored by the 
Philco Radio Corporation. Its purpose is “to 
stimulate a wider and more active apprecia- 
tion of good radio programs,” both commer- 
cial and non-commercial. Its objectives in- 
clude, among others, the free distribution of 
guides and comments on forthcoming pro- 
grams, manuals to aid in appreciation, etc., 
in the fields of radio education, music, news 
dissemination, and entertainment. 

The Library Radio Broadcasting Committee 
of the American Library Association is 
anxious to utilize to the fullest all library 
opportunities growing out of existing radio 
programs of an educational nature. It hopes 
therefore that every library will avail itself 
of opportunities as these just mentioned by 
keeping its public informed regarding them 
and by following up—sustaining and intensify- 
ing—the interests stimulated by such programs. 

R. A. Utvettne, Chairman 
A.L.A. Library Radio Broad- 
casting Committee 




















Wilson Book Notes 


La Scheda Cumulativa Italiana. ed. by 
T. W. Huntington. Annuals for 1932, 1933 
and 10934, $5 each. Subscription to 
quarterly service for 1935, including an- 
nual cumulation, $5 postpaid 

“This bibliography, published for the last 
three years, deserves serious attention. It is 
the work of an American librarian, who 
after training and practical experience in this 
line went to live in Italy where he found a 
wide virgin field of work. Far away from a 
town with a library, and even further away 
from the centers of the book trade, he is de 
voting his time to make the modern Italian 
book publications accessible. .. He now enjoys 
the support of the Italian government. . . This 
bibliography will be very useful to any larger 
library.”"—Axel von Harnack, in Zentralblatt 
fur Bibliothekswesen. 

In this fourth year of publication, arrange 
ments have been made with the Messagerie 
Italiane, to carry the sales end of the work 
from this point on. A part of the agreement 
was that no further volumes of the Catalogo 
dei Cataloghi del Libro Italiano would be is- 
sued during the life of the nine-years contract. 
The H. W. Wilson Company remains exclu- 
sive agent for the United States. Arrange- 
ments are being made for Mr. Huntington to 
broadcast a talk concerning his work some- 
time during the first week in May (Monday, 
or Wednesday or Friday) during “The Amer- 
ican Hour From Rome,” a program which 
continues from 6 to 7:30 p.M. Eastern Stand- 
ard Time. 


Publicity for Public Libraries. By Gilbert 
O. Ward. 2d ed. rev. $2.40 postpaid 


This book is meant for the librarian of 
lesser experience who must plan publicity for 
a medium or small library, and for assistants 
who are called upon to execute details of 
publicity. Detailed attention has been paid 
to such subjects as community analysis, ex- 
hibits and library campaigns on which syste- 
matic information is hard to find. Substantial 
revision has been made in this new edition. 
An entire chapter has been added on Radio; 
the chapter on displays and exhibits has been 
enlarged; to the chapter on Campaigns have 
been added sections on the budget and pub- 
licity, and on local cooperation in state-wide 
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legislative campaigns. There is a set of sug- 
gested specifications for built-in wall exhibit 
cases, by way of giving specific data to work 
from in planning such equipment. The list of 
references has been revised and enlarged. 
Some of the illustrations have been revised 
and new ones are added. 


Biblio. The World Catalog of Books in 
the French Language. Annual volume for 
1934 now ready. $3.40 ($2.75 to subscrib- 
ers). Subscription to monthly service for 
1935, $4 postpaid 


New Debate Books 


Lotteries. By Helen M. Muller (Reference 
Shelf. Vol. 10. No. 2) goc 


Lotteries were banned in the United States 
years ago—by legislative enactment—following 
the famous Louisiana State Lottery. Now, 
both Congress and state legislatures have 
been presented with bills to revive lotteries 
for the purpose of providing funds for ou: 
ever-growing relief problem. Lotteries will b 
useful to the debater, and also to the man 
who wants a brief all round view of the 
subject. Here are articles telling the history 
of lotteries in this and other countries, and 
the arguments for and against the revival of 
government lotteries. With selected bibliog 
raphy and briefs. 


Old Age Pensions. By Julia E. Johnsen 
(Reference Shelf. Vol. 10. No. 3) 90c 


In these carefully selected articles 
many. sources is traced the growth of the 
idea of pensions for the aged, and its develop- 
ment in all countries; also arguments for and 
against a system of old-age pensions in the 
United States. Various proposals now before 
the public are discussed, including the much- 
publicized Townsend plan. 


from 


Debate Index Supplement (Reference Shelf. 
Vol. 10. No. 4) 90c 

This new debate index supplements that 
published as Volume VIII, No. 5 of the Ref- 
erence Shelf, indexing sources of debate mate- 
rial on many subjects that have been pub- 
lished since October, 1932 down to the present. 
In the same volume are included a number 
of selected and annotated bibliographies on 
subjects, mostly covered in earlier volumes of 
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the Reference Shelf and Handbook Series, 
that are popular at present for debate and 
public discussion. Subjects are: Birth con- 
trol; Child labor; Collective bargaining; 
Democratic collectivism; Equalizing educa- 
tional opportunity; Government ownership of 
public utilities; Socialized medicine; Unem- 
ployment insurance; Unicameral system of 
legislation. 


Books in Press 
For May and June 


CLASSIFICATION. Henry E. Bliss 
Mr. Bliss’s system of classification, some- 
what condensed, with a full descriptive intro- 
duction, and index. 
Essay AND GENERAL LITERATURE INDEX: Mip- 
SUMMER SUPPLEMENT for 1935 
STANDARD CATALOG FOR Pusiic LIBRARIES: 
First ANNUAL SUPPLEMENT to the 10934 
one-volume edition 
ScHoot Lrpraries Series. Three lists of books 
for students’ reading. Ready in June. 
American History 
Reading for Atmosphere and Background: 
French, Latin, Spanish, German 
Suggestions for Young People’s Reading 


.For July to September 


INDEX. TO PLays: SuPPLEMENT. Ina T. Firkins. 
Supplement to her Index to Plays: 1800- 
1926. Will be available in separate vol- 
ume, or bound in with 1800-1926, as pre- 
ferred. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF TWELVE VICTORIAN AuU- 
THORS. Comp. by T. G. Ehrsam and R. H. 
Deily, under the direction of R. M. Smith, 
Ph.D. 

More First Facrs. By Joseph N. Kane. Sup- 
plement to Famous First Facts 

SOCIALIZED Mepicine (Reference Shelf) 

SPEECH INpEx. Roberta B. Sutton 

University Desaters’ ANNUAL: 
E. M. Phelps 


1934-1935. 


Importations 


County Libraries Manual. Prepared by 
The Committee of the County Libraries 
Section of The Library Association. 
Edited by A. S. Cooke. $3 delivered from 
London postpaid; $3.35 from New York. 
In press 


Contents : 

I. History of the County Library Move- 
ment; II. County Library Policy: Present and 
Future; III. Legislation; IV. Routine and 
Management; V. Staff; VI. Book Selection 
and Book Stock: The Students’ Section; VII. 
Classification and Cataloguing; VIII. The 
Headquarters Library. Regional and Branch 
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Library Buildings; IX. Branch Libraries: 
Their Establishment and Administration; X. 
Forms and Statistics: Registration Methods; 
XI. By-Laws: Rules and Regulations; XII. 
Extension Work; XIII. The County Library 
in Scotland; Bibliography and Index. 


We Me 


A note from Alex. J. Philip, publisher of 
The Librarian and Book World states that 
the stock of this periodical is being reduced, 
and the price is being raised on back num- 
bers. Since this does not take effect until the 
end of June, librarians will have the oppor- 
tunity until then of filling in missing numbers 
in their sets at the present price of 1/- per 
copy. 

From the same publisher we have word of 
a new Series of Practical Manuals. The first 
four of these are: General Law, by N. C. W. 
Edge. 10/-; Business of Bookbinding. 10/-; 
and Permanent Stock: Filing and Preserving 
Stock and Records and Office Requisites and 
Consumable Stores, each 5/-. 


April 8th saw the first copies of the Cumula- 
tive Book Index: 1933-1934, a two-year cumu- 
lation of 2437 pages, bound in brown library 
buckram. It is a supplement to the United 
States Catalog Books in Print January 1, 
1928 and First Supplement: 1928-1932, and 
will be supplemented in turn by the monthly 
issues of the Index for 1935. Other large 
annual cumulations recently come from the 
press are those of the Agricultural Index (646 
pages), the Book Review Digest (1183 pages) 
and the Industrial Arts Index (1624 pages). 





A Cat in the Library 


To the Editor: 

We at the Wilson Company office were 
much amused over the article which appeared 
in the April issue of the Wilson Bulletin—“‘A 
Cat in the Library”—that is, we were amused 
until-.we read the ‘note about poor Pat’s 
untimely end. 

The writer of the article places considerable 
importance on the need of a cat in the library 
because of its “humanizing” touch. May we 
venture to suggest we know a CAT which 
could be depended on not only to humanize 


(Continued on last page) 
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these teachers are already so over- 
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Reading with a Purpose in the School Library 
(Continued from page 475) 
books, etc. Projects set up in these classes 


led to more and more use of library tools, 
since the pupils could themselves see their 
practical value in helping them find what they 
wanted. Moving pictures such as “Little 
Women” and “Smoky,” led to biographical 
dictionaries and the Readers’ Guide for mate- 
rial about the authors. 

In the ninth year, an “Odyssey” project book 
was made by each girl in the experimental 
group, which involved the reading of many 
books, the use of all library tools studied to 
gather the information needed for it,’ and a 
practical application of such knowledge in the 
preparation in proper form of the project 
book. Description of the library tools used 
in this research was also part of the project. 

The results of this intensive work of the 
experimental group were a greatly increased 
appreciation and grasp of the books being 
read, and a realization on the part of the 
pupils of the value of knowing where to go 
for information as well as the ability to work 
independently to get this information. Teach- 
ers whose classes were trying this plan were 
enthusiastic about its results. 


Altho the librarians and teachers who 
took part in this experiment were unani- 
mous in their agreement that this enrich- 
ment thru background reading and the 
direct correlation of library lessons with 
the work of the classroom were of tre- 
mendous value to the pupils in broaden- 
ing their appreciation of books and in 
showing them how to study and to work 
independently, yet it was evident that 
there were difficulties in the way of 
carrying on this work with all pupils 
as fully as it should be. In the first place, 
there must be a close cooperation be- 
tween teachers and librarian. Teachers 
must themselves know how to use library 
materials in their class work and must 
appreciate their value in supplementing 
the textbook and in establishing correct 
study habits of research. Teachers must 
also be familiar with the resources of the 
school library or, at least, must consult 
with the librarian in planning assign- 
ments. In both these points there is 
difficulty, for excepting the occasional 
teacher, most of them do not know how 
to use library materials nor realize the 
possibilities of the library as a means 
of supplementing the classroom. But 
even more obvious was the fact that 


crowded with work (large classes, much 
clerical detail, many extra duties) that 
many simply refuse to consider trying 
out new ideas involving, in the beginning 
at least, a change in their teaching 
methods and time spent in becoming 
familiar with the resources of the li- 
brary. The necessity of pupils passing 
regents’ examinations is another bug- 
bear, for teachers claim that it takes all 
their time to cover required facts. 


This means that if such work is at- 
tempted at all in a school, the librarian 
must take the initiative, must sell her 
ideas to any sympathetic interested 
teachers she can find, being content to 
start in a small way, and must herself in 
the beginning at least help set up the 
procedures. Supplying the materials 
needed of course is her job and standing 
ready to assist teachers and pupils to 
find what they want and to establish 
correct methods of research, but the 
actual setting up of projects, the assign- 
ments calling for library materials, 
should come from the classroom and be 
motivated from there. The librarian in 
a junior high school in New York City 
is herself overwhelmed with work, for 
every class in the school comes to her 
for a library period a week and her job 
is not only to supply these pupils with 
books to read suited to their age and 
taste, but also to teach them to use books 
to find information wanted and to sup- 
plement the work of the classroom. She 
is responsible for teaching them at least 
a minimum of library knowledge before 
they go on to high school. Besides this 
she must order and catalog her books 
properly and make her library materials 
available for use. When one realizes that 
most of our schools have at least 35 
classés and many of them 45 and 50, 
and that there are only 35 school periods 
in a week, one wonders just when the 
librarian does all this! And yet often 
both principal and teachers contend that 
she has an easy job, showing a complete 
failure to see that the librarian is also 
doing real teaching by supplementing 
the work of the classroom and establish- 
ing correct study habits. 
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A corner of The David A. Boody Junior 
High School Library (J. H. 228 Brooklyn) 


The librarians trying out this project 
also reported difficulties with the classes 
of low mentality. Since it is necessary 
with these classes to use much repetition 
and drill and since they are able to read 
only simple concrete materials, it was 
much more difficult to interest them in 
background reading and to teach them 
to choose and use reference books to 
find information. Each time a reference 
tool was needed its use had to be entirely 
re-taught. However, even if these low 
grade groups present difficulties, the suc- 
cess with the brighter pupils more than 
offset it. 

A third difficulty of course lies in the 
lack of books needed. Small appropria- 
tions for school library books and the 
hordes of children in the schools make 
it impossible to furnish enough supple- 
mentary books to supply the pupils with 
needed background reading. Reference 
books are expensive and wear out rapidly 
with frequent hard use. The public li- 
brary has also been badly cut as to funds 
and is unable to help out adequately. 
Altogether the limited supply of books is 
a very real problem if wide reading and 





use of books as tools are to be encour- 
aged. 


In spite of the difficulties met in 
carrying out the project, the advantages 
of this plan were very apparent and its 
possibilities tempting to the teachers and 
librarians trying it. It is obvious that 
it could be carried much further in 
smaller schools where there is less of the 
overwhelming mass of detail due to vast 
numbers of pupils. The classes with 
which it was tried showed interest, ap- 
preciation and knowledge of backgrounds 
that helped much in their interpretation 
of the books read, and that led to a 
desire for more reading. They also 
showed an ability to find information for 
themselves and to use materials in their 
work, and a mastery of the simple tools 
of research common to the school library. 
It is true that in most respects the re- 
ports of the experiment are largely sub- 
jective, but the librarians were unani- 
mous in their findings. In all six schools 
the librarians wish to go on with the 
plan, broadening it out and changing 
where experience shows further possi- 
bilities. The teachers who cooperated 
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in the experiment see its advantages in 
spite of overwork and inadequate re- 
sources and the necessity of feeling their 
way in a new largely unexplored field. 
Already some teachers’ 
normal schools are waking up to the need 
for teachers to know how to use library 
materials in their work and for prin- 
cipals to understand the real function 
of the school library and its value as an 
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active participant in the process of edu- 
cation, and are establishing courses lead- 
ing to these ends. Therefore, the pros- 
pects look bright for a future wide ex- 
tension of this conception of a library 
working hand in hand with the class- 
room in establishing in the pupils both 
reading and study habits and a true 
independence in their work. 


Representative Types of Library Activities Used 


Class Assignments 
or Projects Used 


Projects 


Shakespeare project. 
Vocational Guidance proj- 


ect. 
Julius Caesar project. 
Communication project. 
Running the school li- 
brary project. 
Hobbies project. 
Odyssey yrocect. 
Homeric Museum project. 
Health thru the ages 
project. 
How the world travels 
project. 
Telling time thru the 
ages project. 
Making of 
brary, health, 
etc. projects. 
Selection of books for 
background reading in 
various subjects proj- 
ects. 


sters, li- 
safety, 





Assignments 


Biographies of authors 
being read or books 
seen in movies. 
Classical allusions for 
Odyssey. 

Preparation of assembly 


programs. 

Topics assigned for oral 
or written reports on 
background readings or 
projects. 

Pictures for Bulletin 
are display on proj- 
ec 

Assigned background 
readings for French and 
Italian classes. 


Directed Study 


Directed study on vari- 
ous topics to work off 
deficiencies. 


Pupils directed to all 


Library Activities 


Consulting supplied book lists for books 
on topics assigned for backgrounds in 
projects, and finding the books on the 
shelves. 

Looking for biographical information 
about authors of books read or seen 
in movies, and for specific details about 
period studied 

Looking for pictures, pam- 
phiets, for projects. 

Looking for appropriate quotations for 
projects. 

Preparation of project books and look- 
ing up illustrations for books and for 
covers (to be copied) 

Looking for topics and chapters in spe- 
cial books and reference books. 

Preparation by each pupil of a bibliog- 
raphy of books, parts of books and 
pamphlets used in projects. 

Keeping books in order on shelves of 
library, suggesting new books, keeping 
books mended. 

Preparation by groups of lists of books 
in the library about hobbies, and lists 
of books for background reading for 
English, French, Italian, Latin, science, 
and other subjects, and collecting the 
books. 

Preparing of short speeches, book re- 
ports, book covers, museum pieces, 
wall chart of ‘““‘Who’s Who in 9 Aé6.” 

Consulting public library for more books. 


clippings, 


Looking up lives of authors in library. 

Consulting reference books for classical 
allusions. 

Looking for plays, 
sembly programs. 

Looking up in library material on topics 
assigned for reports. 

Using vertical file and books to find 
pictures for display. 

Looking up and reading books introduced 
by librarian as background for France 
and Italy. 


poems, etc. for as- 


Librarian consults with each failing pupil 


and his subject teacher to diagnose 
difficulties. 


library tools to 


find needed information. 
Pupis required to write report 

done with a statement of 

made, books used, etc. 


on work 
research 





Library Tools 
Used 


Card Catalog. 

Dewey Decimal! 
Classification. 

Encyclopedia. 

Vertical File for pic- 
tures and clippings. 

Bartlett's Practical 
Quotations (or Hoyt) 

Parts of a book (to 
show make-up) 

Dictionary. 

Almanac. 

Atlas. 

Mythology or Classical 
dictionary. 






Encyclopedia. 


Who's Who. 
be dy Who in Amer- 


Dictionary. 
Books of Mythology. 
Anthologies. 
Card Catalog. 
Dewey Decimal Clas- 
sification. 
Parts of a book. 
Vertical File. 
Card Catalog at 
ee libraries. 


A 
Living Authors. 
Readers’ Guide. 





Card Catalog. 
Encyclopedia. 
Dictionary. 
Parts of book. 
Senne. 


Bi Biowr phical 
ographica 
aries 


Anthologies. 
Vertical file, 


diction- 


etc. 














REMOVES 


Standard Catalog Monthly 


A Selected List of Best Books—May 1935 
HE STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY is a list of not more than three hundred books a 


year recommended for first purchase in libraries. 
the STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES with the cooperation of 
associations who are working to improve the selection of books. 
selection of the more important notes, are taken from the BOOK REVIEW DIGEST. 


librar 


The books are selected by the staff of 
ibrarians and 
The entries, with a 


Most of 


the tities in the MONTHLY will later be included and analyzed in the annual supplement of 


the STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES, a more comprehensive selection. 


Oc- 


casionally a book included here vers J be dropped later, because it is not always possible to get 
° 


at once the final authoritative opin 


n as to the value of a book. 


[A list of collaborators will be found in the September 1933 issue.] 





000 General 


COMPTON, CHARLES HERRICK. 
what? 117p $1.25 Wilson, H.W. 
028.9 Libraries and readers. Books and 
reading 35-224 
Six essays setting forth the results of the 
author’s survey and questions as to the type, 
class, or occupation of persons, who were 
readers of any one of a selected grou of 
authors—Mark Twain, Hardy, Sandburg, Shaw, 
William James, the Greek classics—and the 
reasons which they gave for their interest. The 
author is (1934-1935) president of the American 
Library Association. The book contains an in- 
troduction by Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 


Who reads 





“These short essays are good reading in 
themselves, never dry in spite of the statistics 
quoted, sometimes humorous and always full of 
information."’ a 

+ Boston Transcript p4 Ja 19 °35 420w 


Library J 60:64 Ja 15 ’35 1650w 
Nation 140:90 Ja 23 '35 700w 
+ N Y Times pl0 F 3 '35 550w 


200 Religion 


BOWIE, WALTER RUSSELL. Story of the 
Bible; retold from Genesis to Revelation in 
the light of present knowledge for both the 
young and the mature. 6557p il $3 Abingdon 
press 

220 Bible. Whole—History of biblical events 
34-34757 

In his preface Dr Bowie says that this work 
is not a paraphrase of the Bible, but the story 
of the Bible retold, written in response to the 
publisher’s request for ‘‘a story of the Bible 
written from the perspective of the best we 
know to-day about its various books and their 
relationships, and yet a story which will keep 
the religious reverence which the Bible has 
always inspired.’’ Dr Bowie is rector of Grace 

Church in the city of New York. 


+ Books p7 Ja 20 '35 500w 
Boston Transcript p2 D 26 '34 230w 


‘In the rformance of this delicate task 
everything depends upon the author’s possession 
of warm religious interest, literary skill and, if 
not original scholarship, at least an adequate 
knowledge of the chief findings of biblical 
scholarship. Dr. Bowie has these three quali- 
fications. He has not written down to children, 
but his book can be read with profit and delight 
by anyone above the age of twelve.” W. B. G. 

+ Christian Century 51:1656 D 26 '34 320w 
+ Living Church 91:784 D 22 '34 210w 


+N Y Times pl6 Ja 20 °35 230w 


KAGAWA, TOYOHIKO. Christ and Japan; tr. 
by William Axling. 150p $1; pa 50c Mission- 
ary educ. movement [2s Students] 

275.2 Missions—Japan. Japan—Religion 
34-16684 
A small book, in which the author, a famous 

Japanese Christian evangelist, social reformer, 

and writer, has set down many facts concern- 

ing his native country and its people, their 


characteristics 


and their religious and social 
needs. 





-+ Boston Transcript p2 Je 13 ’34 370w 
“A person about to visit Japan for the first 
time could hardly do better than begin his 
Japanese studies by scanning this brilliant little 
pen-picture of Japanese psychology. Those 
interested in Japanese religious thought and 
in the very interesting new phases upon which 
Christianity is entering in the Japanese Empire 
are likely to buy this new book by Kagawa as 
a matter of course, but in truth it deserves a 
far wider public.” 
Times [London] Lit Sup p495 Jl 12 ‘34 


300 Social Sciences 


CORSI, EDWARD. In the shadow of liberty; 
an chronicle of Ellis Island. 321p $3.50 Mac- 
millan 


325.1 Immigration. Ellis Island 


The story of Ellis Island told by an immigrant 
American who later became the United States 
commissioner of immigration at the island. Mr 
Corsi writes, autobiographically, of his arrival 
in this country from Italy in 1907, at the age of 
10 and of his early years with his family in 
New York's East Side. A graduate in law 
from Fordham University, Mr Corsi became 
head of Haarlem House and wrote various 
political and sociological articles. Upon his 
appointment as immigration commissioner in 
1931, his first task was to clear Ellis Island of 
its mess of political graft and the exploitation 
of immigrants. He writes of the deportation 
movement and of the interesting people who 
have passed thru the gates of the island— 
Emma Goldman, ‘Prince Mike Romanoff,’’ the 
Countess Cathcart, and others. 


Booklist 31:223 Mr ’35 


“His book, I think, is the first to deal with 
the place, which in historical importance—in 
a certain sense—is_ second perhaps only to 
Plymouth Rock... Most of the material he 
presents is extremely valuable, and the book 
should be welcomed by all who are interested 
in present-day America. Besides being a story 
of Ellis Island and an immigrant autobiography, 
the book is also an apology by a former head 
of Ellis Island to all immigrants who have 
suffered abuses and indignities on their arrival 
in this country; and as an immigrant Mr. Corsi 
accepts that apology for himself and for the 
rest of us immigrant Americans when he makes 
it."". Louis Adamic 

+ Books p3 Ja 27 '35 1200w 


+N Y Times pl Ja 20 ’35 1700w 


GUSTIN, MARGARET, and HAYES, 


MAR- 
GARET LOUISE. Activities 


in the public 


school. 290p $2 Univ. of N.C. press 

371.36 Education—Experimental methods. 
Education—North Carolina. Education of 
children 34-24290 


Suggestions for teachers wishing to introduce 
activity programs into public schools. Programs 
for each grade from one to eight are given, 
based upon actual classroom situations as 
worked out in Carteret and Craven counties, 
North Carolina. The authors are two former art 
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GUSTIN, M., and Hayes, M. L.—Continued 
supervisors with wide experience and training. 
Illustrated with photographs. Bibliographies. 


Booklist 31:52 O ‘34 
“The book is generously illustrated with 
photographs, and is intensely interesting, as 
well as containing concise and valuable infor- 
mation for the art teacher.” 
-+ School Arts M 34:x N ‘34 130w 


WALLACE, HENRY AGARD. America must 
choose; the advantages and disadvantages of 
nationalism, of world trade, and of a planned 
middle course. (World affairs pamphlets) 33p 
50c; pa 25c Foreign policy assn.; World peace 
foundation; for sale by Nelson 

330.973 United States—Economic policy 
(34-3513) 
“Secretary Wallace’s argument is, briefly, 
that there are three possible courses with regard 
to world trade. One he calls ‘internationalism’— 
by which he means not free trade, but a trend 
toward wider and larger trade the world over. 

The other is ‘nationalism,’ by which he means 

that America, in common with other countries, 

should pursue a self-contained policy and drop 

out of foreign markets. The third he calls ‘a 

planned middle course.’"’ Springf'd Republican 


Am Econ R 24:313 Je '34 20w 
Canadian Forum 14:364 Je ‘34 400w 
+ Current Hist 40:xvi Je '34 50w 
‘This paper has received wide commendation 
through the quotations from it that have ap- 
peared in the press. Many regard it as the 
most important statement of issues that has 
emanated from the present administration. 
Though it contains a few rhetorical assertions 
about the new deal, it is characterized by 
realistic thinking, intellectual grasp and pungent 
expression.”’ 
+ Springf’d Republican pl0 My 3 '34 500w 


500 Natural Science 


KNIGHT, CHARLES ROBERT. Before the 
dawn of history. (Whittlesey house publi- 
cation) 119p il $2.50 McGraw 

560 Paleontology. Man, Prehistoric 35-1358 
Panoramic views of prehistoric animals and 
man in their natural environments, accom- 
panied by descriptions of their life. Introduc- 
tory chapters on fossil life, fossils in relation 
to man, prehistoric man, Neanderthal man, and 

Cro-Magnon man. 


Booklist 31:228 Mr °35 
+ Books p6 Ja 20 35 850w 
+ Boston Transcript p4 F 16 '35 130w 

“Those who are familiar with the murals 
and other work of Charles R. Knight in the 
American Museum of Natural History will 
hardly need to be told of the character, the 
beauty and the interest of the illustrations of 


this volume.”’ 
+N Y Times p6 Ja 20 '35 420w 


600 Useful Arts 


ZINSSER, HANS. Rats, lice and history; being 
a study in biography, which, after twelve 
preliminary chapters indispensable for the 
preparation of the lay reader, deals with the 
life history of typhus fever. 301p $2.75 Little 


616.922 Typhus fever. Rats as carriers of 








contagion. Lice 35-27046 
This is the biography of a disease, typhus, 
known since 1490 during the civil wars in 


Spain. In his discursive o ning chapters Dr 
Zinsser takes up the relationship between 
science and art, then the history and changing 
nature of infectious diseases and epidemics 
in general. Of the four-fold relationship of 
louse, rat, man and typhus, the life history and 
character of the louse is first discussed. The 
first appearance of rats (shortly after the 
Crusades) paralleled the definite appearance of 
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re fever in Europe. In his concluding 
chapters the author tells of the birth, growth 
and spread of the disease and its prevalence 
today. Thruout his book Dr Zinsser has 
emphasized the fact that wars have been lost 
an won, that civilizations have risen and 
perished, because of epidemics; and among 
these typhus has played a leading role. 





Booklist 31:229 Mr ’35 
“It is impossible for me to overpraise this 
fascinating volume. It is not often that one 
gets, especially in the field of the medical sci- 
ences, a book so mellow, so humanistic—in the 
historical sense of that term, from a mind that 
one feels instinctively is rounded and complete." 
Logan Clendening 
+ Books pl F 17 '35 1600w 
Boston Transcript p2 F 27 '35 1000w 
+ Sat R of Lit 11:469 F 9 °35 2050w 


700 Fine Arts 


ARMS, JOHN TAYLOR. Handbook of print 
making and print makers. 255p il $2 Mac- 
millan 

760 Engraving. Engravers 34-39538 


Description of the principal methods of print 
making, and a succinct history of each, includ- 
ing a review of the important artists who used 
each method. Contents: Etching and dry-point; 
Line-engraving; Woodcut and wood-engraving; 
Mezzotint; Aquatint; Color-printing; Lithog- 
raphy; Various processes. An appendix gives a 
thirty-five-page identifying list of artists. Index. 





Booklist 31:159 Ja '35 
“Mr. Arms knows exactly what he is talking 
about, for he has been a distinguished etcher 
for many years.” L. L. Mackall 
+ Books p10 D 23 '34 800w 
Sat R of Lit 11:438 Ja 19 '35 150w 
KINSCELLA, HAZEL GERTRUDE. Music on 


the air; foreword by Walter Damrosch; introd. 
by Daniel Gregory Mason. 456p il $3.50 Viking 


press 
780 Music. Radio and music. Musicians 

34-27131 

A book written to answer some of the many 

questions sent in by radio listeners concerning 

music. There are chapters or sections on folk 

music, opera, choral music, the orchestra, 


chamber music, American music, modern music 
and many other topics. The last 160 pages 
contain (1) Story of music in outline form (to 
1900) and (2) Biographical sketches of com- 
posers and interpretations of their principal 
works. Index. 





Booklist 30:306 Je ‘34 
-+ Books pill My 27 '34 420w 
“All this variety of information is conveyed 
in a highly informal and evidently intentionally 
unsystematic way, interestingly and in a man- 
ner that will strain the attention of no radio 
listener, but will stimulate it. And the lack of 
system is well made up for by a very copious 
index that will put every anxious inquirer on 
the right track at once."’ Richard Aldrich 
N Y Times p8 My 6 '34 650w 
— + Springf’d Republican pl0 Ap 6 °34 
Theatre Arts Mo 18:472 Je '34 110w 


O'CONNELL, CHARLES. Victor book of the 
symphony [with a foreword y Leopold 
Stokowski]. 530p il $3.50 Simon & Schuster 
785.11 Symphony. Music—<Analysis, inter- 
pretation, appreciation. Orchestra and or- 
chestral music 35-253 


A handbook for concert, radio and phonograph 
listeners that lists and interprets some two 
hundred and forty outstanding symphonic works 
or orchestral selections from them. The stories 
of the great music of all time, and the lives of 
its composers, are discussed. A special section 
of the ok is devoted to a description of the 
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instruments of the modern orchestra (with 
illustrations) and of the important symphonic 
eee. List of Victor recordings of symphonic 
music. 


+ N Y Post p7 D 15 '34 110w 
No Am 239:192 F °35 80w 
+ Sat R of Lit 11:477 F 9 '35 280w 
“Mr. O’Connell uses no condescending or 

patronizing tone in addressing the average 
reader. He aims to help the common man who 
listens to these great compositions with delight 
mixed with wonder as to what it is all about. 
He explains the constituent parts of a 
symphony, its framework, its orchestration, its 
motif. The book is not too technical for a 
layman or too amateurish for a virtuoso.” 

+ Springf’d Republican p10 Ja 29 °35 500w 


800 Literature 


BRANDE, MRS DOROTHEA. Becoming a 
writer. 148p $2 Harcourt 
808.3 Fiction—Technique. Authorship 
34-4965 
Mrs Brande’s book of suggestions and advice 
for the embryo author is based on her experi- 
ences as a teacher of fiction writing, and em- 
phasizes the personal development of the writer 
a not the technicalities of style, plot forma- 
tion, etc. 


Booklist 30:273 My ‘34 
“Conscientious connoisseurs of rejection slips 
will welcome [this] handbook as a fountain of 
perpetual optimism, if nothing more. They 
should welcome it as more because it also con- 
tains many wise suggestions to send them 
romping about Parnassus. And aside from both 
of these merits, it is one of the most delightful 
(perhaps unintentionally) books that we have 
seen for a long time.”” A. B. T. 
Boston Transcript p2 Je 6 '34 700w 
+ Cath World 139:382 Je "34 110w 
+ — Commonweal 20:112 My 25 '34 210w 
+ Nation 138:742 Je 27 '34 320w 
+ New Repub 80:24 Ag 15 '34 800w 
N Y Times p4 Je 10 '34 240w 
Pratt p26 summer '34 
Wis Lib Bul 30:111 My ‘34 


900 History 


BELLOC, HILAIRE. Shorter history of Eng- 
land. 675p maps $3 Macmillan [prize ed 
10s 6d; also in 2pts ea 3s 6d Harrap] 


942 Great Britain—History 34-36600 


Short, concise history of England from the 
ss of Julius Caesar to the death of Queen 
Victoria. A final chapter sketches the course 
of events from 1900 to the present. Index. 


Booklist 31:124 D '34 
+ — New Statesman & Nation 8:486 O 13 °34 


“Surprise, disagreement, as well as admira- 
tion and enlightenment, will be provoked by 
every section of this very characteristic ex- 
pression of Mr. Belloc’s vigour of mind and 
wide range of knowledge. The ‘Shorter History’ 
is dedicated ‘to Gilbert Chesterton Idem sentire 
de republicd’; but even those who seldom see 
the affairs of the commonwealth through Mr. 
Belloc’s eyes, will, if they have generosity of 
spirit, be moved to admiration by this book. 
—s of them will also be moved to thought 
y Sag 
+ — Times [London] Lit Sup p689 O 11 ‘34 


B or 92 Biography 


SKARIATINA, IRINA (MRS _ VICTOR F. 
BLAKESLEE). Little Era in old Russia. 
392p il $2.50 Bobbs 

B or 92 34-33093 
An account of the author’s happy youth in 
old Russia. ‘‘The years roll round through the 
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long winter to Butter Week, Lent and Easter; 
through the summer at Troitskoe where Mother 
visits her Old Cronies in the peasant huts and 
hears their tales of leaky chimneys and ailing 
cattle, and on her father the General’s name- 
day guests from all over the state come for a 
great party with sturgeon, caviar and a military 
band brought from outside and everything else 
raised on the estate. And when Era is twelve, 
life begins all over again at St. Petersburg 
with the serious business of a young noble- 
woman’s education,.’’ (Books) 





‘“‘As lively, warm-hearted an account of life 
in aristocratic society in pre-war Russia as 
ever yet came into print—one whose joy has 
not a cloud of regret.” M. L. Becker 

+ Books p8 O 28 '34 550w 
|+- Boston Transcript p3 O 20 '34 700w 


-+ Sat R of Lit 11:266 N 3 '34 90w 


| 


Fiction 
BUCK, PEARL (SYDENSTRICKER) (MRS 
JOHN LOSSING BUCK). A house divided. 
353p $2.50 Day; Reynal 


35-1591 


This concludes the trilogy which opened with 
The Good Earth and continued with Sons. 
China in revolution is its scene, the dilemma of 
the modern, educated young men and women 
its theme. Yuan, son of Wang the Tiger, 
grandson of Wang Lung spends some years in 
America as a student. He returns to find his 
country greatly changed and torn by the conflict 
between Eastern and Western forces, with the 
latter in ascendancy. Yuan marries a girl of 
his own race and class, and resolves to forward 
the cause of the New China by teaching students 
modern methods of agriculture. 


Booklist 31:236 Mr ‘'35 
Books p3 Ja 20 °35 1350w 
+ — Boston Transcript pl Ja 19 ’35 2050w 
Christian Science Monitor pl4 Ja 19 °35 
‘No less than in “The Good Earth’ and ‘Sons’ 
she has revealed here a remarkable ability to 
breathe the finest, warmest, and most delicate 
life into the abstractions she has chosen to 
treat. It is not the kind of life which we 
ordinarily expect and occasionally get from 


fiction; it is at once rarer and more general 
than that, the result in us being a sense of 
respectful intimacy, of dignified identification, 


with the whole of an endlessly interesting race."’ 
Mark Van Doren 
+ Nation 140:165 F 6 '35 600w 


- New Repub 81:309 Ja 23 '35 1250w 
ae Statesman & Nation 9$:110 Ja 26 
ood OUW 
N Y Post p9 Ja 26 '35 180w 
+ N Y Times p3 Ja 20 ’35 1450w 
Sat R of Lit 11:429 Ja 19 °35 1200w 
Springf’d Republican p7e F 3 ’35 1050w 


Children’s Books 


PERKINS, LUCY (FITCH) (MRS D. H. 
PERKINS). Spanish twins; il. by the author. 
172p $1.75 Houghton 


34-34593 
_ Carlos and Felipe were twins who lived at an 
inn in southern Spain a long time ago. This 
lively tale describes their life and their esca- 
pades, mischievous or otherwise. 


Booklist 31:210 F '35 
-+- Boston Transcript p2 D 19 ’34 80w 
Horn Bk M 10:361 N ’34 30w 


“It is amazing to recall the long list of ‘Twin 
Books’ and to realize with what freshness and 
variety Mrs. Perkins tells her stories of children 
in other countries. ‘The Spanish Twins’ is no 
exception. .. The drawings are charming and 
thoroughly characteristic.”’ A. T. Eaton 

+ N Y Times p10 D 9 '34 110w 
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The School Libraries Section 


(Continued from page 495) 

qualities are reflected in the bibliographies. 
For the librarian, then, or any other student, 
the bulletins can serve as avenues to a great 
variety of detail to illuminate human effort 
of the past. Because of the intensive research 
put into the preparation of each bulletin, 
the bibliographies are more detailed than is 
possible in bound works of inclusive scope, 
such as Paetow’s Guide to Medieval History, 
and often the subject is approached from a 
new angle, so that the materials are freshly 
brought together. Discerning comment on the 
more important works is given under the 
heading “References.” The range of subject 
matter, originally limited to Medieval and 
American History, has now been extended to 
include ancient and modern times as well. 
A few titles can only suggest the variety: 
Stained glass, Trade with the East, Mont 
St. Michel, Greek music, Paris guilds, the 
American Loyalists, Routes across the Alps, 
An Arab’s view of the Franks. 

A classified list of the Bulletins, 1927-1934, 
can be secured from Mr. Henry Copley 
Greene, Secretary of the History Reference 
Council, 14 Kirkland Place, Cambridge, Mass. 
Mr. Greene will also quote prices for bulletins, 
singly or in sets, for photostats and reproduc- 
tions which have been issued with some of the 
bulletins, and for various types of member- 
ship in the Council, which assure the receipt 
of bulletins as they are published. 

The expanding place taken by the social 
sciences today puts school librarians on their 
mettle to keep in touch with material that can 
be used to bring vitality and validity to human 
experiences of times and places that are 
remote to the pupil. 


Moving Pictures 


Since there have recently been so many 
films of books which are found in every school 
library why not capitalize this interest in 
moving pictures and use it as bait for reading. 
Many of the moving picture companies will 
sell “stills’ which are scenes from the pic- 
tures. They make splendid bulletin board 
material and are good illustrations of scenes 
from the book as well as the film. Here is a 
short list of some “stills” which can be 
purchased at ten cents each: 

Metro-Goldwyn Picture Corp. 1540 Broad- 
way, New York City 

Ben Hur 

David Copperfield 

Treasure Island 

Paramount Picture Corp. Paramount Build- 
ing, New York City 

Alice in Wonderland 


For those librarians who wish to have on 
hand some information about the films in the 


form of guides the following list may prove 
useful: 

National Council of Teachers of English. 
211 West 68th St. Chicago, Illinois 

Study guides at three cents each for 


Alice in Wonderland 
David Copperfield 
Little Minister 


Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia Univ. 525 West 120th St. New 
York City 

Study guides at $1.00 for a packet of 30 for 


Treasure Island 
Great Expectations 


The Lighthouse 


(Continued from page 509) 


the atmosphere of the library, but one which 
could also be depended upon to answer every 
call. Just allow him to stay around the library 
where readers may see him and he will soon 
prove to be the most popular member of the 
library staff. 

Of course we are speaking of the U. S. CAT. 

THe STAFF 


Standard Catalog for Public Libraries 


The first supplement to the Standard Cata- 
log for Public Libraries will be ready for 
distribution the last of May. It will follow 
the arrangement of the Catalog and will con- 
tain about 600 titles. About forty librarians 
and specialists have given advice on selection 
of titles. Librarians in England, Canada, 
South Africa and New Zealand have also 
given advice as to the best recent books in 
their countries. More double and triple plus 
— were given to books in the 300 class 
which reflects the increased interest in eco- 
nomic and social changes. 


Essay and General Literature Index 


The following books have been indexed 
and will be included in the July 1935 Supple- 
ment to the Index: 


Brown, J. M. Letters from greenroom ghosts. 
Vikin 

BuRRELL, Crumbs are also bread. 
millan (Toronto) 

Casett, J. B. Ladies and gentlemen. 1934 McBride 

Case, Hy Makers of Christianity, from Jesus to 

Charlemagne. 10934 Holt 

Cecrt, Lorp ‘ . Early Victorian 


1934 


1934 Mac- 


novelists 


Art and the life of action. 10934 
World as I see it. 


1934 Covici 
W. Doctor in history. 


1934 Yale univ. 


P 
Einstein, A. 
Haccarp, H. 

press 
Lewisoun, L. 


Permanent horizon. 1934 Harper 
Perry, C. E. ed. Founders and leaders of Con- 
necticut 1633-1785. 1934 Heath 
SHERWOOD, M. P. ndercurrents of influence in 
English romantic poetry. 1934 Harvard univ 
press 
Smitn, P. J. 
Unpser, S. 


For the love of bocks. 1934 Oxford 
Saga of saints. 1934 Longmans 
Stages on the road. 1934 Knopf 




















RECENT 


PUBLICATIONS OF 
ALEX. J. PHILIP 


GENERAL LAW 


For librarians and curators and those in 
charge of institutions to which the public 
have access or admission. By N. C. W. 
Edge, a Solicitor of the Supreme Court. 5s. 


BUSINESS OF BOOKBINDING. Second 
Edition 
By Alex. J. Philip, M.B.E., F.L.A. Samples 
of leather and cloths and a short glossary. 
10s. 


FILING AND PRESERVING STOCK 
AND RECORDS in Libraries and other 
Institutions including Museums and 
Art Galleries 


Volume |. ‘Permanent Stock." 5s. 
Volume Il. "Office Requisites and Con- 
sumable Stoves.” 5s. 


LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS AND ART GAL- 
LERIES YEAR BOOK, 1935. 25/- 


Contains full information of all the libraries 
of the country and a good selection of 
those abroad, together with select address- 
ing lists graded according to purchasing 
power. 


BEST BOOKS 


An annual selection of the best books pub- 
lished, made by expert authorities in the 
different subjects. This is one of the most 
useful and valuable books of reference for 
the intelligent public and the book trade. 
Special subscription rate to regular sub- 
scribers. 12/6. 1929, 1930, 1931, 1932, al- 
ready published. 1933 and 1934 in actual 
preparation. 


LIBRARIAN AND BOOK WORLD 


Monthly 1I/-, subscription 
post free. Professional Articles: 
lection: Reviews: Views: News. 


12/- per annum 


Book Se- 


LODGEWOOD =: 
KENT 


GRAVESEND 





Say you read it in the Wilson Bulletin 





Ladies in Revolt 


ABBIE GRAHAM 


Delightful tales of the dissent- 
ing ladies from Mary Woll- 
stonecraft to Carrie Chapman 
Catt—charming but disturb- 
ing people who played lead- 
ing parts in the drama of 
woman's changing position in 
the nineteenth century. 


A vivid account of the re- 
volt—and good reading from 
cover to cover. 


$1.75 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 











! ; The | 


Dickman Bookcharger 


| Makes Charging A Pleasure and 
Eliminates Losses Completely 


but simplicity, ease of operation and 
absolute A paper are the character- 
istics which won for “Dickman Book- 
| charger” its immediate acceptance as an 

indispensable gear in library machinery. 


{ 
| 
| 


Actual Demonstration or Illustrated 


Booklet Free on Request 
The catalogue of Lefco Library Supplies 
is a veritable encyclopedia of labor sav- 


ing devices, conveniences, necessities, 
etc. etc. Write for it at once. 


LIBRARY 
36 W. 20th Street 


EFFICIENCY CORPORATION 
New York City 
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John Brophy 


Autobiographical sketch of John Brophy, 
British novelist, author of The Bit- 
ter End, Flesh and Blood, Water- 
front, and The World Went Mad: 


WAS born in Liverpool on December 6, 

1899, in a house which is now occupied by 
three dentists, to my mind the modern equiva- 
lent of the Biblical seven devils. (I’ve only 
been to a dentist once in my life, that was in 
the Army, and he hurt me so much I hit him 
and got my pay stopped for insubordination). 
My parents were Irish on both sides, and 
all my blood is Irish except a little Spanish 
and French for flavoring. I was brought up 
crazily, sometimes having comparatively a lot 
of money, sometimes going without meals. 
My parents were Protestant in so far as 
they were not Catholic, and I was sent to all 
kinds of Protestant churches and Sunday 
schools to keep me quiet on Sundays, and so 
well as I can remember I believed everything 
I was told at all of them without bothering 
about discrepancies. Sometimes I went to 
expensive private schools in various parts of 
England, sometimes to free elementary 
schools. From one of these latter I won a 
scholarship at the age of eleven to a secondary 
co-educational school, Holt, in Liverpool, 
where for the first time I came in contact 
with anything that might be called culture. 
Here too I stood at a school election (the 
youngest candidate by: four years) for 
Women’s Suffrage, and nearly got in. That 
would be 1913. This was the time of the 
final Home Rule Agitation under John Red- 
mond, with Sir Edward Carson forming the 
Ulster Volunteers in opposition. The Sinn 
Fein movement was then little more than an 
excuse for talking Gaelic and wearing kilts. 
All my relations were pro-Ulster and anti- 
Redmond, and I got into endless trouble by 
proclaiming my rebel sympathies. On my 
frequent holidays in Dublin I used to hang 
‘round Larkin’s strike meetings and look for 
all the trouble I could get. 


But when War broke out in 1914 it absorbed 
all my attention, and early in November, a 
month before my fifteenth birthday, I ran 
away from school and enlisted in the infantry. 
Someone betrayed my age, and I was slung 
out, but I quickly joined another regiment, 
and by the time the War was over I had done 
nearly two years in France as a private soldier, 
tho I was still not yet nineteen. My Army 
career was completely devoid of valor or dis- 
tinction, and the most remarkable entry on 
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JOHN BROPHY 


my record was thirteen punishments for 
“dumb insolence”—looking opinions I was not 
allowed to voice. 

After the War I had no money, no job, 
and no qualifications for one. Moreover, my 
mother had no money or even a home, and 
two small daughters to care for. The country 
was flooded by returned soldiers out-of-work. 
I considered myself lucky to get a government 
grant of £150 a year to keep me at Liverpool 
University, and more or less on this we all 
lived for three years. I got a degree and then 
spent a year at Durham University, after- 
wards marrying a lady I had met at Liverpool 
University, selling my push bike to buy the 
ring. 

Two months after the wedding I went with 
my wife to Egypt, having obtained a job in 
the Egyptian Civil Service at what seemed 
to me a princely salary. I spent most of that 
two years playing games and having a good 
time. I left it in a hurry, because my wife 
was to have a baby, and the heat was over- 
powering. I had to find a job in England 
in a hurry, and I got it by sheer cheek, apply- 
ing for the post of manager of two depart- 
ments in a big store, experience nil, confidence 
two hundred per cent. After six months I 
transferred to the store’s advertising depart- 
ment, and a year later moved to the biggest 
advertising agency in London as senior copy- 
writer. In the same month I published my 
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Henry George Books 
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PROGRESS AND POVERTY ig 
By Henry Georce, unabridged, soth Oo (Woon 
anniversary edition. $1.00 postpaid N % ‘but his 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
By Henry Gerorce, new edition with 
index, matches Progress and Poverty 
$1.00 postpaid 
PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 
B Henry Georce, unabridged, new 
| edition, matches Progress and Poverty. 
$1.00 postpaid 
THE LAND QUESTION 


By Henry Gerorct, matches Progress 
and Poverty. $1.00 postpaid 
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pe HELEN PARTRIDGE 
Contains three books entitled, Aathar of Ve PUK SRN WALL oe 
I. Sed —_ Land Queens 
2. “rwate ropert nm an 
3. Condition of Labor by HELEN PARTRIDGE 
THE SCIENCE OF POLITICAL ECONOMY A new novel by the author of “IF 
By Henry Georce, imported edition. — THE SKY FALL,” one of the out- 
$1.00 postpaid standing romances of last year. 
Postage Is prepaid, therefore no further Clean, wholesome, stimulating. This 
scount ‘ t 
ahove the ‘usual $1.00 edition in “cuales. novel of young love and modern youth 
When ordering, ask for complete cata- will delight your library patrons. $2.00 


logue of many other interesting titles. 
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Order from the 
ROBERT SCHALKENBACH FOUNDATION NO MOON BUT THIS 


9 Park Place New York City AN ARCADIA HOUSE PUBLICATION 


















































TO BUY 
THE GAYLORD NEW TEN-TRAY SECTION 


In most libraries, the standard Sec- needed, either to start such a Cabinet or 
tional Cabinet of five-tray width has long to add to sections already in use, the 
been used, and has best met all require- NEW TEN-TRAY UNIT is ideal. It can 
ments for an adequate and satisfactory also be used with the Gaylord Catalog 
Card Catalog Cabinet. Now, a TEN- and Picture File Combination. Construc- 
TRAY SECTION, same width as the _ tion and size, hardware and intermember- 
standard five-tray, is available. ing features are same as standard five and 


Built for the economical buyer—the fifteen-tray sections. 


TEN-TRAY SECTION costs less than No. 3510 ......... $37.25 Freight Paid 
two five-tray sections. If ten trays are Light or dark quarter sawed oak 
LIBRARY FURN 
GAYLORD BROS., INC. ot et ye tee tee 
STOCKTON, CALIF. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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The Mediceo-Laurentian Library 


NY librarian who visits Florence should 

not miss seeing the first Public Library 
to exist in Europe. It is called the Mediceo- 
Laurentian Library, founded by the Medici 
family. There is nothing monumental in the 
approach. It is hidden away from the busy 
Piazza San Lorenzo and unless one is in- 
formed, the tourist’s eye might easily escape 
this marvelous classical collection. 

Piazza San Lorenzo interests us too, be- 
cause it was here that Browning found the 
little yellow book which gave him the story 
of Caponsacchi and Pompilia. It is a very 
untidy square, mean and squalid. The pigeons 
flutter in your way and the shoe markets and 
cheap haberdashery stalls make the square a 
busy, noisy spot. San Lorenzo church is not 
attractive from the exterior for the facade 
was never finished. But once you have 
entered the quiet of the cloister, built after a 
design of Brunelleschi, with its loggia of 
Greek-Ionic marble columns, and have passed 
the cypress trees and box-edged paths, the 
spell is upon you. You mount the steps of 
the vestibule designed by Michelangelo and 
find yourself in a long hall lined on each side 
of the aisle with combination desks and 
benches also carved by Michelangelo, upon 
which rest the priceless editions of the Divine 
Comedy, including the earliest dated one (1343 
in the margin), with catalogs affixed to each 
desk on the aisle side, still classified as they 
were by the first librarians under the Medici. 


Of the 11,000 printed books, 242 are incuna- 
bula. The collection treasures a fifth century 
manuscript of Vergil, of Tacitus, the original 
autograph manuscript of Cellini’s Autobiog- 
raphy and autographs by Boccaccio and 
Petrarch. The collection of illuminated manu- 
scripts, surpassed in quality only by the Vati- 
can Library, includes Lorenzo de Medici’s 
Book of Hours, a Syriac Gospel of A.D. 556, 
the famous original copy of the Pandects of 
Justinian of A.D. 533; a copy of the Old 
Testament of the eleventh century; Homer, 
Sophocles, Aischylus; Letters of Cicero and 
original letters of Petrarch as well as his 
portrait and that of Laura, painted on vellum; 
prayer books and missals on parchment; 
Diurnt or Day Services and magnificent 
antiphonies. The delicacy of drawing, the 
grace of the animals, trees and flowers in the 
decorations, the soft blue and red and the gilt 
of the coloring fascinate the beholder. I 
remember with particular pleasure the exquis- 
itely drawn ships in the richly ornamented 
codex of Caesar’s Commentaries. And the 
wonderful part of all this wealth of manu- 
scripts is that there is no wait for a librarian 
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to unlock the treasures from vaults or fenced 
book shelves but all the manuscripts are open 
to view and to comparison. 

This world-famous library is a sanctuary 
not only for booklovers but also for artists. 
No better examples of the miniaturist’s art of 
the fifteenth century can be found anywhere. 
The carved wooden ceiling of the Library was 
designed by Michelangelo and executed by the 
foremost woodcarver of his day, Giovan 
Battista del Tasso. The windows are painted 
arabesque and the floor, patterned with ribbon 
garlands and heraldic emblems in ivory upon 
red tiles, is the finest example of this kind of 
decoration in existence. 

Marcaret M. ScHUvutz! 
Hartford, Connecticut 


John Brophy 
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first novel, The Bitter End, which had been 
written in the evenings after working thirteen 
hours a day in the store. I went back to the 
store later as advertising manager (the biggest 
job of its kind in this country) on condition 
I stayed only twelve months to reorganize. 
At the end of that period, I found I was able 
to make a living by books and journalism, 
and I am still doing it. 

The date December 6 has played a big part 
in my life. It is my birthday, and it is also 
the day on which the Irish Treaty was signed 
and the Free State came into being. After 
that I felt I could settle down as an unagitat- 
ing British citizen. It is also the date (1926) 
on which my only son was born and died. 

I haven’t any time for hobbies, but I play 
lawn tennis the year round, and also cricket 
and hockey when I get a chance. I live outside 
London in order to be able to breathe, and | 
am devoted to my wife and my small daughter, 
Brigid, 53%. I like ordinary people, and liter- 
ary people if they look on writing as a job 
and not a branch of mysticism. Among my 
personal friends are Winifred Holtby, Vera 
Brittain, H. E. Bates, T. E. Shaw (Lawrence 
of Arabia), Conal O’Riordan (who took over 
the Abbey Theatre from Synge), Liddell Hart. 

I eat no vegetables except potatoes and 
lettuce; on the other hand I eat two pounds 
of green apples every day, and I am an 
excellent cook—but I don’t really like work 
of any kind. I want to come to the U.S.A., 
I want to write plays, I think the greatest 
influence on our generation is Bernard Shaw, 
and the greatest actress of our time is Greta 
Garbo. 





